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In the last 10 years alone 
Merryland Farm has broken 
as yearlings 2 cham¬ 
pions and more than 40 stakes 
horses which have won or placed 
in such Grade I races as the Acorn S, 
Arlington-Washington Futurity, Cham¬ 
pagne S, Delaware Oaks, Jersey Derby, 
Matchmaker S, Metropolitan H, Preak- 
ness S, Travers S and Wood Memorial S. 

Give as much consideration to the han¬ 
dling of your young stock as you did to 
the breeding. At Merryland we have the 
facilities and long-established fine 
reputation for this important phase 
of your Thoroughbred's development. 


Inquiries to: Michael Wettach or Betty Shea Miller, Hydes. Md. (301) 592- 6226 
Joe Crowley. Resident Trainer 





G \^in4fields ’ Stallions . . . 

known by the company they keep! 



Mr. and Mrs. Peter F. Green’s CONSTANT NYMPH, shown here 
with her March 3 *Le Fabuleux colt, has been bred to Tentam this 
season and is now in foal. She is the dam of EQUANIMITY, winner 
this year of the $100,000-added Fantasy Stakes (gr. I). Tentam’s 
son SHELTER HALF is a three-time stakes winner already in 
1978. 


CAUCASUS 
DANCING CHAMP 
DOUBLE EDGE SWORD 
HALO 

KING EMPEROR 
KING S BISHOP 


NORTHERN DANCER 
TENTAM 
THE MINSTREL 
T V COMMERCIAL 
* VAL DE L'ORNE 
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18 A Detour (Md.) Couple Raises Thoroughbreds In A Herd 

Joan and Bob Nielsen conduct behavorial studies of their horses while restoring a 
200-year-old house. 

24 Dr. William Wright's Novel Barefoot Theory Bears Fruit 

The Veterinarian and his family live a bucolic life, raising and racing their horses 
with bare feet. 

40 The Professor Who Came To Write A Report And Stayed 

Dr. Robert G. Lawrence came to Maryland with trepidation, and now finds himself 
at home in the Free State. 

\46/ Buzz Beler Fares Well With Prime Ribs And Heavy Sugar 

A knack for picking men, horses, and ventures has led attorney Beler into many 
extra-legal pleasures. 

-\60/ Years As A Trainer Remain Fresh For Harry Eklof 

Although Parkinson's disease keeps the veteran trainer at home, his affections for 
racing remain strong. 


Departments 

10 Sporting Calendar 
64 What's New In Maryland 
72 Maryland-bred Stakes Winners 
76 Foal Report 
82 Show News 


Cover —Dr. William Wright, the former New York veteri¬ 
narian, measures the foot of one of his runners with calipers. 

(Photograph by Skip Ball) 
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9Another Successful « 
Season 

50 Healthy Foals 
146 Mares Bred 
132 Believed In Foal 

90 . 4 % 


Among the Stakes-Winning/Producing Mares 
In Foal to Thornmar Stallions for 1979: . 

Tempted (champion). Ho Ho, Rimark, 
Fandare, Hurricane Hattie, Bank Book Sadye, 
Flamin Hat, Stay Smoochie, *Geraldina 


fJ+L 

jl Mr. and Mrs. Charles McGinnes 

THORNMARj 

jjl CHESTERTOWN, MARYLAND 21620 (301) 778-1116 

x 

Victor Ives, Farm Mgr. Thomas Bowman, Resident Veterinarian 
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200 Yearlings in the Eastern Fall Sale which 
has consistently produced superior runners 
such as 1978 Stakes Winners Bemis Heights, 
Shelter Half and Mongo Queen. 


MARYLAND HORSE BREEDERS’ ASSOC. INC. 
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EASTERN 

PA I | YEARLING 
■ Jmlili SALE 1978 

TIMONIUM, MARYLAND • SEPT. 24 & 25 • 7:30 P.M. 
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.* 1978 

Fall Program 

35 DAYS 

September 11 Thru October 20 

7 / 7 W/E stakes 


CLOSING TUESDAY, AUGUST 15 


MON., SEPT. 11— THE MARLBORO NURSERY 
Fillies, Two-Years-Old 
Seven Furlongs 

SEPT. 16— ★THE CHESAPEAKE HANDICAP 
Three-Year-Olds and Upward 
(Registered Maryland-Breds) 
One Mile and One-Sixteenth 


SAT., 


SAT., SEPT. 23— 


THE MARY DUVALL HANDICAP 
Fillies and Mares 
Three-Years-Old and Upward 
Seven Furlongs 


$35,000 ADDED 
$25,000 ADDED 

$35,000 ADDED 


CLOSING FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 15 


$25,000 ADDED 


SAT., SEPT. 30— ★THE LANSDALE G. SASSCER STAKES 
Two-Year-Olds 
(Registered Maryland-Breds) 

Six Furlongs 

THE GOVERNOR’S CUP HANDICAP 
Three-Year-Olds 
One Mile and One-Eighth 

THE PRESTON M. BURCH HANDICAP 
Three-Year-Olds and Upward 
One Mile and One-Sixteenth 

THE MARLBORO NURSERY 
Colts and Geldings, Two-Years-Old 
Seven Furlongs 

★THE BOWIE KINDERGARTEN STAKES 
Fillies, Two-Years-Old 
(Registered Maryland-Breds) 

Six Furlongs 

Lawrence*!, abbundi ] * Maryland-Bred Fund Stakes 

D«!LYr' n D.« c ™Ecr Approximate Purse Distribution $2,500,000 

BOWIE RACE COURSE 
BOWIE, MD. 20715 
Ph. (301) 262 8111 


$100,000 ADDED 


$35,000 ADDED 


$35,000 ADDED 


$25,000 ADDED 
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HORSE SENSE 


STARTS HER 




Here at the hoof. One of 
the most vital, complex 
—and often neglected- 
parts of a horse’s anat¬ 
omy. If a hoof drys out 
and gets brittle, it’s 
much more likely to 
crack and cause 
trouble. 


That’s why Hooflex 
should be an im¬ 
portant part of daily 
horse care. Hooflex 
contains more active 
ingredients than any 
other leading brand. It 
helps maintain the proper 
moisture balance of the hoof and 
keeps the hoof wall, heel, sole, frog 
and coronet pliable. 


Doesn’t it make sense to use it every 
day? 



The horse world’s 
most trusted name. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 01103 










Sporting Calendar. 


Maryland Tracks 


Timonium — July 24 to Sept. 9. 

Fair Hill — Sept. 16 and Sept. 23. 

Bowie (Marlboro meeting) — Sept. 11 to Oct. 20. 
Laurel — Oct. 21 to Dec. 30. 


Out-of-State Tracks 


Aqueduct — Oct. 16 to Dec. 23. 
Arlington Park — May 22 to Sept. 16. 
Atlantic City — June 1 to Oct. 14. 
Belmont Park — Aug. 28 to Oct. 14. 
Calder — May 10 to Nov. 11. 

Charles Town — June 26 to Dec. 16. 
Churchill Downs — Oct. 30 to Nov. 25. 
Commodore Downs — May 5 to Oct. 1. 
Delaware Park — July 15 to Sept. 10. 

Del Mar — July 26 to Sept. 13. 

Detroit Race Course — July 18 to Dec. 2. 
Keeneland — Oct. 7 to Oct. 28. 

Keystone — Oct. 7 to Dec. 31. 
Meadowlands — Sept. 5 to Dec. 30. 
Monmouth Park — May 15 to Sept. 4. 
Penn National — Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 
Pocono Downs — Aug. 10 to Oct. 9. 
Rockingham — July 5 to Sept. 17. 

Santa Anita — Oct. 5 to Nov. 5. 

Saratoga — July 31 to Aug. 26. 

Suffolk Downs — Sept. 18 to Dec. 17. 


Out-of-State Auctions 


Fasig-Tipton Co. Selected Yearling Sale, Saratoga 
Springs, N.Y. Aug. 8-11. 

Horses of Racing Age, Fasig-Tipton Co., Saratoga 
Springs, N.Y. (516) 328-1800. Aug. 14. 

Fasig-Tipton Co. Selected New York-bred Year¬ 
ling Sale, Saratoga Springs, N.Y. (516) 328- 
1800. Aug. 14. 

Selected Yearlings, C.T.B.A. Sales, Del Mar, 
Calif. (213) 445-7250. Aug. 21-22. 

Horses of Racing Age, C.T.B.A. Sales, Del Mar, 
Calif. (213) 445-7250. Aug. 24. 

Selected Yearlings, Canadian Thoroughbred 
Horse Society and Fasig Tipton Co., Rexdale, 
Ontario, Canada. Sept. 5-7. 


Fasig-Tipton Kentucky Fall Sale of Preferred 
Yearlings, Lexington, Ky. (606) 278-0506. Sept. 
9. 

Keeneland September Yearling Sale, Lexington, 
Ky. (606) 254-3412. Sept. 11-15. 

Ocala Fall Mixed Sale, Florida Breeders' Sales Co., 
Ocala, Fla. (904) 732-6700 Oct. 3-5. 

Ocala Breeders' Sales Company October Mixed 
Sale, Ocala, Fla. (904) 237-2154. Oct. 6-9. 
Fasig-Tipton Co. Horses of Racing Age Sale, Bel¬ 
mont Park, Elmont, N.Y. (516) 328-1800. Oct. 
13. 

Fasig-Tipton Kentucky October Yearling Sale, 
Lexington, Ky. (606) 278-0506. Oct. 16 and 17. 
CTBA Fall Mixed Sale, Hollywood Park, Calif. 

(213) 445-7250. Nov. 6-8. 

Fasig-Tipton Co. Fall Mixed Sale, Lexington, Ky. 

(606) 278-0506. Nov. 10 and 11. 

Fasig-Tipton Co. Horses of Racing Age Sale, Bel¬ 
mont Park, Elmont, N.Y. (516) 328-1800. Nov. 
20 and 21. 

Hialeah Sale of Selected Florida-bred 2-Year-Olds 
in Training, Florida Breeders' Sales Co., 
Hialeah, Fla. (904) 732-6700. Jan. 22-24. 


Maryland Auctions 

Maryland Blood Horse, Inc. Fall Mixed Sale, Dic¬ 
key Farm, Sykesville. 489-7148, 442-2226 or 
744-7908. Sept. 23. 

Eastern Fall Selected Yearling Sale, Sales Pavil¬ 
ion, Timonium. Nominations closed. Infor¬ 
mation: (301) 252-2100, (516)328-1800. Sept. 24 
and 25. 

Maryland Fall Mixed Sales, Sales Pavilion, 
Timonium. Entries close Sept. 1. Information: 
(301) 252-2100, (516) 328-1800. Oct. 19, 20, 23 
and 24. 


Hunt Race Meetings 

Foxfield, Charlottesville, Va. Sept. 9. 

Fair Hill, Fair Hill. Sept. 16 and 23. 
Fairfax, Leesburg, Va. Sept. 23. 

Rolling Rock, Ligonier, Pa. Oct. 4 and 7. 
Virginia Fall, Middleburg, Va. Oct. 14. 
Genesee Valley, Geneseo, N.Y. Oct. 21. 
Monmouth, Red Bank, N.J. Oct. 21. 
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Essex, Far Hills, N.J. Oct. 28. 

Montpelier, Montpelier Station, Va. Nov. 4. 
Pennsylvania Hunt Cup, Unionville, Pa. Nov. 11. 
Colonial Cup, Camden, S.C. Nov. 18. 

Maryland Agricultural Fair 
& Show Schedule for 1978 


Cumberland Fair, July 31-Aug. 5. 

Cecil County Fair, July 31-Aug. 6. 

Carroll County 4-H & FFA Fair, Aug. 1-5. 
Garrett County Fair, Aug. 7-12. 

Hagerstown Fair, Aug. 7-12. 

Somerset County Fair, Aug. 8-12. 

Queen Anne's County Fair, Aug. 9-11. 
Worcester County 4-H Fair, Aug. 11-12. 
Howard County Fair, Aug. 14-19. 
Montgomery County Fair, Aug. 21-26. 
Hereford Junior Farm Fair, Aug. 26. 

Maryland State Fair, Aug. 27-Sept. 5. 

Prince George's County Fair, Aug. 29-Sept. 3. 
Charles County Fair, Sept. 14-17. 

Cecil County Breeders' Fair, Sept. 16. 

Frederick County Fair, Sept. 19-23. 

Anne Arundel County Fair, Sept. 20-24. 

St. Mary's County Fair, Sept. 21-22. 

Calvert County Fair, Sept. 27-Oct. 1. 

Eastern National Livestock Show, Oct. 4-8. 


Horse Trials 


Mt. Carmel Hounds Two-Phase Trials, Ship's 
Quarters, Westminster. 239-8837. Aug. 6. 
Chesterland 2-Day Event & Horse Trial, Union¬ 
ville, Pa. (215) 444-3133. Aug. 11-13. 
Virginia Dressage Association Summer Competi¬ 
tion, Middleburg, Va. (703) 759-2965. Aug. 
12-13. 

Dressage at Overbrook, Valencia, Pa. (412) 226- 
3838. Aug. 12-13. 

Wits End Farm Competition, Jackson, N.J. (201) 
540-6829. Aug. 27. 

Los Alamos Fall Competition, Baptistown, N.J. 

(609) 443-6856. Sept. 2-3. 

1978 World Championship 3-Day Event, Ken¬ 
tucky Horse Park. P.O. Box 7505, Lexington, 
Ky. 40502. Sept. 14-17. 

Darby's Folly Horse Trials, Charlottesville, Va. 
(804) 293-9938. Sept. 23. 


10th Eastern States Dressage Association Com¬ 
petition, Mid-Atlantic Regional Champion¬ 
ship Finals, Augusta, N.J. (914) 986-1704. 
Sept. 30-Oct. 1. 

Potomac Horse Center Fall Competition, AHSA 
East Coast Regional Dressage Finals, Gaith¬ 
ersburg. 948-8585. Oct. 6-8. 

Green Springs Horse Trials, Gordonsville, Va. 
(703) 832-3894. Oct. 7. 

Waverley Horse Trials, Somerset, Va. (703) 672- 
3712. Oct. 14 and 15. 

Sweet Briar Horse Trials, Sweet Briar, Va. (804) 
381-5271. Nov. 4 and 5. 


Arabian Horse Race Meets 


York Interstate Fair Races, York County Fair¬ 
grounds, York, Pa. Sept. 9. 

Carlisle Races, Carlisle Fairgrounds, Carlisle, Pa. 
Sept. 24. 


Trail Rides 


Chesapeake Trail Riding Club 1 Day Ride, 50 and 
25 mile, Equestrian Center, Bel Air. 838-3368. 
Oct. 1. 


Horse Shows 


Liberty Valley 4-H Horse Show (BCHSA), St. 
Timothy's School, Stevenson. 833-3494. Aug. 
5. 

DICKEY FARM, Sykesville. 489-7148, 442-2226, 
or 774-7908. Aug. 6. 

MARYLAND PONY BREEDERS, INC. (Breeder 
Member only). Tranquillity Manor Farm, 
Monkton. 429-2990 or 667-4448. Aug. 12. 

ALL SAINTS HORSE AND PONY SHOW, Reis- 
terstown. 833-0780. Aug. 12. 

Hoofbeat 4-H Saddle Club Open Junior Show, 
Carroll Co. Ag. Center, Westminster. 848- 
3192. Aug. 12. 

FAMILY HORSE SHOW, West Chester, Pa. (215) 
388-6760. Aug. 12 and 13. 

Mason-Dixon Paso Fino Owners & Breeders As¬ 
sociation "A" rated all-Paso Fino Horse 
Shows, Conformation, English and Western, 
Rosecroft Raceway, Oxon Hill. 877-7757. Aug. 
12 and 13. 
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Sporting Calendar continued 

Woodbine Easy Riders English and Western 
Show, Carroll Co. Ag. Center, Westminster. 
795-9354. Aug. 13. 

Graden Show Series, Davidsonville. 798-4211. 

Aug. 13, Sept. 10 and Oct. 8. 

HOWARD COUNTY FAIR (Breeder Member 
only). West Friendship. 489-4637 Aue 
14-19. 6 ' 

MONMOUTH COUNTY HORSE SHOW, East 
Freehold, N.J. (201) 234-1892 or671-2930, Aue 
17-20. * 

BCHSA Circuit Show, St. Timothy's School, 
Stevenson. 655-1613 or 795-5436 Aug 19 
MIDDLEBURG NATIONAL HORSE SHOW, 
(Regular and Breeder Member), Middlebure 
Va. (703) 327-4485. Aug. 19-23. 

Shenandoah Valley Pony Club Show, Morgan's 
Grove Park, Shepherdstown, W. Va. 432-6541. 
Aug. 20. 

Westminster All Western F.F.A., Carroll Co. Ag. 

Center, Westminster. 848-7578. Aug. 20. 
University of Md. Hospital Nurses Fund Horse 
Show, Big-E-Nuff Farm, Edgewater. 224-2907. 
Aug. 20. 

MONTGOMERY COUNTY FAIR HORSE AND 
PONY SHOW, Gaithersburg. 744-6895 or 
489-7093. Aug. 25 and 26. 

Greenbriar Show Series, Annapolis. 263-8947 or 
268-8256. Aug. 27, Sept. 24, and Oct. 29 
MARYLAND STATE FAIR (Breeder Member 
only), Timonium. 877-7374. (Prize lists must 
be obtained from State Fair). Aug. 27-Sept. 5. 
QUENTIN RIDING CLUB FALL SHOW, Quen¬ 
tin, Pa. (717) 944-6748. Sept. 1-4. 

Tranquillity Manor Farm Fall Schooling Shows, 
Monkton. 667-4448. Sept. 3, Sept. 24 and Oct. 

Young Rangers 4-H Club Open Show, Carroll Co. 

Ag. Center, Westminster. 848-8647. Sept. 3. 
Iron Bridge Hunt Club Labor Day Horse Show, 
Water's Gift Farm, Burtonsville. 531-5991 
596-9018 or 460-3940. Sept. 4. 

MILFORD LIONS CLUB HORSE SHOW, Mil¬ 
ford, Del. (302) 422-6494. Sept. 9. 

Green Spring Hounds Pony Club Open Show, 
Mantua Mill Rd., Glyndon. 771-4334 or 472- 
^ 4222. Sept. 9. 

Carroll County Circuit Show, English and West- 
ern / Carroll Co. Ag. Center, Westminster 
848-6639 or 756-6057. Sept. 10. 

SEIDLE MEMORIAL HOSPITAL SHOW, 
Mechanicsburg, Pa. (717) 766-5777. Sept. 16.’ 
Carroll County Rangers All Western Show, Car- 
roll Co. Ag. Center, Westminster. 848-6639 
Sept. 17. 

Taylorsville Hunt Club Show, Taylorsville. 848- 
9015. Sept. 17. 

ANNE ARUNDEL COUNTY FAIR HUNTER 
BREEDING SHOW (Breeder Member only), 
Sandy Point State Park, Annapolis. 798-1353. 
Sept. 21. « 


St. Paul's School for Girls Horse and Pony Show, 
St. James Church, Monkton. 628-2507 or 848- 
3192. Sept. 23. 

Lehigh Riding Club Show, Union Mills. 756- 
6057. Sept. 24. 

MHSA EQUITATION DAY, Cool Meadows 
Horse Center, Jarrettsville. 661-2043. Sept 24 

ST. JOHN'S HORSE SHOW (Breeder Member 
only), Glyndon. 898-7770. Sept. 30 

HOWARD COUNTY HUNT HORSE SHOW 
(Breeder Member only), Glenelg. 898-7770. 
Sept. 30. 

St. Paul's School Junior Open Horse and Pony 
Show, Tranquillity Manor Farm, Monkton 
833-2278. Sept. 30. 

BCHSA Circuit Show, Howard Co. Fairgrounds, 
West Friendship. 655-1613 or 795-5436. Sept’ 
30. K ‘ 

NEWCOMB HOSPITAL HORSE SHOW, Vine- 
land, N.J. (609) 235-5623. Sept. 30 and Oct. 1. 

Mt. Carmel Hounds Horse and Pony Show, 
Crocker Farm, Parkton. 472-4173 or 472-2165! 
Oct. 1. 

Black Rock YMCA Horse Show (BCHSA), Butler 
771-4244. Oct. 8. 

GREEN SPRING HOUNDS HORSE & PONY 
SHOW (Local Member), Glyndon. 833-4332 or 
667-1873. Oct. 14. 

WASHINGTON INTERNATIONAL HORSE 
SHOW, Largo. (202) 298-7607 or (301) 972- 
3120. Oct. 22-29. 

St. Timothy s School Benefit Horse and Pony 
Show, Stevenson. 486-3314. Nov. 5. 

Shows m capital letters are members of the Maryland Horse 

bhows Association. 


HOUSE of EQUINE ART-, 

exclusive color and 
black and white limit¬ 
ed prints, brochure 
upon request. 

\)oo\oO<lb 


Taking it out 
of his hide. 

TUTTLE’S ELEXER helps draw out soreness. The only 
leg and body wash made with ox gall plus essential 
oils to cut sweat, soften the 
hide and stimulate circulation 
after fast action. Only $1.50 
per bottle at your dealer. 

TUTTLE’S 
ELEXER 

Popular for 106 years 

Tuttle’s Elixir Co., Mt. Kisco, N. V. 10549 




s i 

Since 1872 
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Hapless Hardscramble by Nancy Boyce 
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Letters 
To The Editor 

Didn't Like Editorial 

Sir: 

Your concern for riders of horses made 
racing sound on Butazolidin is commend¬ 
able (May, 1978, editorial). There must be 
only a silent few who would argue about the 
expendability of human life. 

I do, however, take issue with the attitude 
expressed about horses no longer wanted for 
racing. Many, many ex-race horses live use¬ 
ful, productive and luxurious lives after 
their days on the track are over. 

Your editorial appears to espouse the 
throwaway horse. It is unfortunate enough 
that we must live with throwaway bottles, 
cans, clothes, cars, etc.; but must we now be 
also expected to live with throwaway 
horses? 

For the sake of the four ex-race horses liv¬ 
ing here and being used as show horses, for 
the sake of the three “lay up" race horses 
living here and resting until they go back to 
the track, for the sake of the owners and 
riders of the show horses, and for the sake of 
the conscientious trainers, I hope the answer 
is an emphatic “no." 

Sincerely, 
Milly Rayhart 
Davidsonville, Md. 

Another Knock 

Sir: 

I have been impressed by the quality of 
The Maryland Horse and have found it to 
be informative and entertaining. Much of 
that impression was badly tarnished by 
your editorial which appeared in the May, 
1978, issue. 


Your obvious lack of sensitivity for the 
animal pervades the editorial. I think your 
attitude is a product of the age of commer¬ 
cialization. You seem to view the horse as 
simply a beast of tax burden, a vehicle for 
the acquisition of betting dollars. 

Obviously Thoroughbreds are, for the 
most part, bred to be race horses. But that 
does not eliminate the responsibility of pre¬ 
serving that life when the animal is no 
longer useful for that purpose. 

Your one illustration of an abused retired 
race horse is so simplistic. I can counter 
with 20 examples I personally know in the 
Ocala area alone, from 1965 Horse-of-the- 
Year Roman Brother to a former $3,000 plat¬ 
er named Ruthless Native. All have ex¬ 
tremely desirable homes. All, I believe, 
would prefer their present life to racetrack 
life or certainly to no life at all. 

The next time a horse breaks down badly 
in front of the stands watch him hobble 
about, with his destroyed limb dangling. 
Watch the panic in his eyes. Then explain to 
me how “the elimination of bute would not 
make a race horse's life any less painful." 
That same horse might have been eased on 
the backstretch and at least saved you the 
unpleasant sight of his final moments. 

Your philosophy as well as your editorial 
needs review. True, “human life is not ex¬ 
pendable," but who are you to say that any 
life is? 

Sincerely, 
Gary L. Wolfson 
Happy Valley Farm 
Ocala, Fla. 
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Liked June Issue 

Sir: 

I note that The Maryland Horse was 
honored by the American Horse Publica¬ 
tions' selection committee—and that was 
without their even seeing your June, 1978, 
issue! Congratulations on your selection and 
also on the June book. 

Skip Ball's superb Preakness photographs 
lent a lot to the magazine, and they were 
handled beautifully. 

I always look forward to receiving your 
magazine, and it's getting better all the time. 

Sincerely, 
William J. McDonald 
Charles Town, W.Va. 


Another Boost 

Sir: 

Your story and Skip Ball's pictures "Af¬ 
firmed By a Long Neck in Preakness" are par 
excellent. 

Sincerely, 
John W. Patten 
Roselle, N.J. 


Inhumane Treatment 

Sir: 

I wrote to you in February describing a 
case of inhumane treatment to several 
ponies. 

Subsequently I wrote letters to the state 
inspector (Robin Ziegler), American Horse 
Council, American Humane Association 


and the Humane Society of the United 
States. No action was ever taken by any¬ 
one. In fact, no one even took the time to 
examine the facilities at which these ponies 
were stabled. 

I am well aware of court problems, etc., 
but even when a friend and I volunteered 
to testify, nothing was done. 

Conditions never improved. 

In April one pony was shot and another 
died of starvation. The latter had a broken 
nose that was bent at a 90-degree angle. 

I've told several people about this horri¬ 
ble abuse. Some were near tears when I 
finished. 

I do not intend to give up pushing for 
better animal protection. Every time some¬ 
one sees a thin horse, they call me for 
advice. That's because I show concern. 

Sincerely, 
Christina Virginia Class 
Fallston, Md. 


Kudo For Curley 

Sir: 

Three cheers for Governor Lee and his 
appointment of John Curley. We've been 
waiting for a good appointment for too 
many years to take this one without some 
kind of excitement. I don't know Governor 
Lee, but I do know Mr. Curley, and I'm here 
to tell you the industry couldn't have gotten 
a better man. 

Sincerely, 
Bob Richardson 
Lutherville, Md. 
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Get to know this emblem 


AMERICAN LIVE STOCK INSURANCE 

COMPANY 


Geneva, Illinois 


KOHLER BLOODSTOCK OF VIRGINIA, INC. 

Middleburg, Virginia—C. Fred Kohler (703) 687-6366 
Laurel, Maryland, 711 Gorman Ave., M. Tyler Kohler (301) 725-8860 

The country’s oldest insurance company specializing only in live stock 

mortality coverages. 
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ROANOKE ISLAND 

Cyane—'Virginia Dare, by Never Say Die 


Fee: $ 1,000 Live Foal Property of a Syndicate 


HELMORE FARM 

A. E. Mullinix Road, Woodbine, Maryland 21797 
(301) 489-7611 















Joan And Bob Nielsen's 
Herd Of Thoroughbreds 



By Missy Warfield 


A student of herd behavior 
among her free-roaming horses, 
Joan is shown with the boss 
mare Sally (alias Legal Patter). 


Since Bob and Joan Nielsen aren't 
breeding their Thoroughbreds for race track 
competition, the class structure that has be- 
come apparent in their free-roaming herd 
may have no significance. 

But, on the other hand, it might. 

The Nielsens, who operate a 167-acre 
farm on the banks of the Monocacy river 
near the town of Detour, are in the midst of 
a field breeding experiment of major di¬ 
mensions. 

They have accumulated a band of 15 
mares ("most with Hyperion blood") who 
roam the fields almost year-round with 
their stallion Friar Monk (by Red Monk out 
of Handbag). 

Explains Mrs. Nielsen: "I set out to breed 
good-looking Thoroughbreds blessed with 
kind dispositions. Actually, 1 wanted 



Thoroughbreds quiet enough for children 
to ride. 

"My conclusion was that the easiest way 
to accomplish the personality goal was to 
run them in a herd. So after we bought our 
farm three years ago, I began the experi¬ 
ment. And now I've got 30 pages of obser¬ 
vations, and I've hardly made a dent in de¬ 
scribing what's going on." 

And in Arles, France, the Nielsens have 
found a kindred spirit. Patrick Duncan is 
studying herd behavior of wild horses 
there. The knowledge gained by the 
Nielsens and Duncan is exchanged via cas¬ 
sette tapes. 

For the most part, the tapes report on the 
interaction between three groups in the 
horse bands. Also noted are the horses' 
own rules and taboos within the herds. 
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Nielsens continued 

"Most people raise horses in unnatural 
environments," says Bob Nielsen, "and 
some of them have vices or bad habits. 
What is interesting is to see horses in a 
group where the so-called vices are an es¬ 
sential element of survival. What we call 
vices are really proper behavior within a 
group." 

What the Nielsens observe (and what 
they share with Duncan) is the division of 
the herd into three levels—the superior "al- 


But in general even the zetas adjust to 
their lowly place. "The lead alpha mare 
Sally is almost more powerful than our stal¬ 
lion," said Joan. "But we see real affection 
between Sally and Friar Monk. She rejected 
her first foal to run back with the stallion, so 
we began to bring her up and isolate her to 
foal. Then she became a good mother. Next 
year, we're going to have her foal out in the 
field again and see what happens." 

The management of the herd is relatively 
simple. The horses are turned out in a 65- 
acre field bordered by the Monocacy. They 



phas", the secondary "betas" and the low 
horses on the totem pole, the "zetas". 

"Once a horse has been classified in a 
certain group," says Joan Nielsen, "and a 
horse knows what group it should be in, 
that classification does not change. We 
watch a new mare being introduced to the 
herd and, before she even goes near, we can 
tell where she will end up. The groups 
within the herd go crazy. 'I'm Beta Number 
One' a mare will say with teeth or heels to 
Beta Number Two. They all reassert their 
positions like mad. Then the stallion has to 
go and bring the new mare into the group." 

The zetas always get picked on . . . and 
are the victims of bullying. The other mares 
don't let them eat. They force them to stand 
outside of the shade tree and generally 
make them undergo all sorts of injustices. 
One zeta mare was picked on so badly that 
Joan brought her into the barn to 
strengthen her. 


are fed hay all winter and during the last 
month of gestation the mares are grained. 
They are wormed every 90 days all year 
and, according to Bob Nielsen, "the Mono¬ 
cacy floods every spring and washes all the 
worms away." 

In the field, each horse is checked daily 
for cuts or problems. None of the horses 
wears a halter, yet all are exceedingly gen¬ 
tle, even the stallion. The Nielsens' 5-year- 
old daughter Laura is able to go freely 
among the band without fear. 

When the foals are weaned, they're 
moved to another field with Joan's 20- 
year-old show horse Tiffany who guards 
them as jealously as their own mothers. He 
also babysits the yearlings. 

The first crop of herd raised 2-year-olds is 
in work, with plans to sell them by fall in 
the first of what Mrs. Nielsen hopes will be 
many years of Thoroughbred production. 
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"Right now we have 15 mares. We hope 
to increase to a band of about 30 mares," 
says Joan. And observing the non-stop ac¬ 
tion at her farm. Cinnabar, she will proba¬ 
bly be right on target. A former riding 
teacher outside of Washington, Joan took 
over a defunct riding stable with not 
enough money to pay the rent. "A year later 
I had 65 boarders and 250 students," she 
observes. 

Cinnabar is a haven in more ways than 
one. As Bob Nielsen puts it, "I sailed the 


"It was occupied by a tenant farmer," re¬ 
calls Bob Nielsen, "and he wouldn't even 
let us in the front door to look at it." 

"But," continues Joan, "we knew right 
away that it had been built from Chris¬ 
topher Wren's book of architecture for the 
Colonies. As a child I used to study that 
book at my grandmother's house, and I 
memorized practically every detail a proper 
Georgian house should have. 

"After Bob and I got married, we set out 
to find a proper Georgian house. 


Bob, a computer expert with IBM, 
has fully researched the history 
of Cinnabar, the 1740 calico marble 
house the Nielsens purchased 
three years ago and are restoring. 



world in the merchant marine, had two 
bad marriages and then I met Joan eight 
years ago and she had a dream about a 
horse . . 

"I don't think I've ever been happier," 
adds his wife, with a smile. "And I know 
I've never worked harder." 

And when she mentions hard work, Joan 
is talking as much about the renovation of 
her 238-year-old home as she is about her 
horses. 

Only three years have passed since the 
Nielsens bought Cinnabar—a name they 
chose because it matched the word for red 
sulfide (the color of the earth in that area) 
and because it was the name of the fox in 
Marguerite Henry's book. 

When they made the purchase, the an¬ 
cient house was little more than a junk- 
filled relic. 


"Well, when we found this one, we were 
denied entry. But that didn't really matter. 
A peek through the door was enough. 
That's because I already knew the house by 
heart." 

The house and the horse breeding opera¬ 
tion are the result of their 8-year-old 
marriage—after a goodly period of former 
starts and of certain griefs for them both. 
"We both go a hundred thousand miles an 
hour," laughs Joan with wise perspective, 
"but we go in the same direction." 

Bob Nielsen, a low-keyed but quietly 
exuberant man who describes himself as a 
"self-taught engineer from a cold-water flat 
in Brooklyn," works for IBM, commuting to 
Gaithersburg from the town of Detour. 
Nielsen was involved at the beginning of 
the computer age, working on the computer 
prototypes in the early 1950's at MIT under 
the aegis of IBM. He has obviously done 
exceedingly well. His love for history and 
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Nielsens continued 


Today it's close to possessing the bril¬ 
liance it must have had in the 1740's. 



SYLMAR FARM, INC. 

Large and Small Paddocks 
Turf Gallops 
Indoor Jogging Area 
Hot Walker 

RONALD B. HOUGHTON 
R.D. #1, Box 232, Christiana, Pennsylvania 17509 
(717) 529-6531 


Yearlings Broken 
Legups 
Rehabilitation 
Horses Schooled 


his scholarly approach to the house are 
shown in detailed charts and thick 
notebooks. IBM gave Nielsen several 
months off to research and write up the his¬ 
tory of Cinnabar. 

"I researched the family that built this 
house all the way back to 1420," lie^ays 
with pride. "Their name was Biggs, and an 
early Biggs went on the third Crusade with 
Richard the Lion-Hearted. That Biggs, 
whose name was James, was called 
'Jerusalem Jim' and his armor is on display 
today in the Tower of London." 

According to Nielsen's research, the red 
rock house of Cinnabar was built in 1740 by 
Benjamin Biggs who lived there for several 
years until he got the urge to move west. 
Thereupon his brother William Biggs took 
the house and lived there 78 years. The 
house stayed in the Biggs family for genera¬ 
tions, being inhabited by tenant farmers for 
more than 150 years. 


Mrs. Nielsen (an avid foxhunter) has fol¬ 
lowed a fox motif throughout her house_ 

from the stately lined curtains (made by 
her) in the dining room to the fox mural 
(painted by her) in their little daughter's 
bathroom. 

To hear what has been accomplished in a 
mere three years is amazing. 

And the Nielsens have made the whole 
transformation with little outside assis¬ 
tance. 

They do things their own way, these 
Nielsens. And always they are searching for 
the basics—be it beauty, antiquity or horse 
management. 

Take their alpha, beta, zeta observation. 
This may be something that was common 
knowledge 200 years ago. But as centuries 
pass, truth sometimes becomes obscured. 
Like the masterfully carved Queen Anne 
clamshell uncovered by Joan under layers of 
paint on her living room mantelpiece. 

It had been there for more than 200 years. 
All it needed was to be rediscovered. CD 
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Coming up 
in September- 
better-bred 
yearlings 

CHESTNUT FILLY 

Halo—Bold Mermaid, ‘Sea-Bird 

Second foal out of well-bred ‘Sea-Bird 
mare, from the 2nd crop of major SW 
HALO ($259,553). Family of GOLD 
DIGGER, GOLD STANDARD, MR. 
PROSPECTOR, SEARCH FOR GOLD. 


CHESTNUT FILLY 

T.V. Commercial—Impressive Gal, 
Impressive 

Second foal. Dam’s first a good 
allowance winner at 2, 1977. By leading 
sire of 2-year-olds. Second dam SW 
GAY NORTH. 

BAY FILLY 

Impressive—Scottish Melody, 
Nearctic 

Second foal out of SP SCOTTISH 
MELODY (3rd Spinaway S—GR I, to 
RUFFIAN), half-sister to top allowance 
winner Princess Carolina (7 wins, 2 to 5, 
1978, $57,125). 


DK. BAY/BROWN COLT 

Right Combination—Champ de 
Soleil, Champlain 

Full brother to SW DEEP MEADOW 
($48,012 at 2 and 3), half-brother to 
allowance winners Coup de Soleil 
($27,658), Victoria Hall ($16,567). 
Family of Champion NORTHERNETTE. 

BAY FILLY 

Search For Gold—Halls of Ivy, 
Takawalk 

Half-sister to allowance winners 
Convocation ($34,520) and Hart House 
($26,761), out of a full sister to SW 
TAKARING ($60,180; dam of 
SP Tobin’s Ring, Cup and 
Saucer S—GR II). 


BAY COLT 

King’s Bishop—Snuffle, 

Impressive 

Out of young allowance-winning mare 
by leading sire of 2-year-olds with his 
first crop, 1977. Family of Champion 
EVENING OUT, TAKEN ABACK 
($216,139), etc. 


E 



Kimball C. Firestone 

12001 Glen Rd., Potomac, MD. 20854 

(202) 686-9001 or (301) 299-6968 















Dr. William H. Wright, his wife 
Lana and daughters Lana Beale 
and Lucy Rockwell spend every 
day working with their horses. 


Horses Center 
Of Life For 
The Wrights 

Story by Snowden Carter 
Photographs by Skip Ball 

For more than 20 years, Dr. William 

H. Wright was the foremost veterinari¬ 
an on New York's racing circuit. He 
worked out of a house in Belmont 
Park's stable area owned by Greentree, 
his clients including every big name in 
American racing. 

Today Dr. Wright is an owner- 
breeder-trainer, living with his wife, 
Lana, on one of their four Chesapeake 
City (Md.) farms which total more than 

I, 000 acres. 

Lana, daughter of Mrs. Richard C. 
duPont, is a former Olympic rider who 
has lost none of her enthusiasm for 
horses. But, unlike her mother (owner- 
breeder of Kelso, the world's greatest 




Wrights continued 



money-winning horse), Mrs. Wright has a 
stronger interest in equestrian events than 
in horse racing. 

For Mrs. Wright, her greatest goal is the 
development of riding skill in children. 
And her two most important students are 
her own daughters, Lana Beale Wright, 8, 
and Lucy Rockwell Wright, 5. 

As might be imagined, the lives of 
mother, father and both daughters revolve 
around horses. If it isn't racing, it's fox 
hunting, pony clubs and 3-day events. 

Quiet, unassuming and low key in their 
endeavors, the Wrights have probably done 
more to support this area's total horse 
industry (including donation of land to the 
Middletown Pony Club) than any Maryland 
couple. From a horseman's point of view, 
theirs would seem to be the best of all 
worlds. 


Each day the doctor and his wife arise 
at 5 a.m. 

"The babysitter gets here at 6 o'clock," 
says Dr. Wright. "That's when Lana and 
I go to the bams to begin our work." 

For Dr. Wright, going to the barn means 
a five-minute drive to nearby Labadie Mill 
Farm (300 acres). For Mrs. Wright, she has 
only to walk a few yards to one of the 
several barns which stand outside their 
home at Unicorn Farm (200 acres). 

From then until evening, the Wrights 
work with horses and ponies. 

The Labadie Mill racing stable consists 
of four older horses (Amerimage, Double 
Recipe, T.V. Highlights and Idiot Board) 
and four 2-year-olds. All are trained on the 
farm, although Dr. Wright also has stalls 
at Delaware Park which he uses somewhat 
sparingly. 
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"We do things a little differently from 
most racing stables," says the second gen¬ 
eration veterinarian. "I like to experiment 
and explore. Right now I'm doing some¬ 
thing highly controversial: I'm running all 
of my horses barefooted." 

It was November of last year that Dr. 
Wright made the decision to take the shoes 
off of his horses. "I had always contended 
even when practicing in New York that a 
thin, flat shoe was best. Toes, heels and 
mud caulks do more harm than good. A 
horse is like a gymnast, and you never see 
a gymnast perform wearing cleats. So 
deciding to race my stable barefooted was 
the next logical step. And in my honest 
opinion, I think each of my horses has 
improved. The sore ones aren't sore, the 
scalping doesn't occur any more and all 
of them are happier animals. 

"But," laughs Dr. Wright, "I've got to 
admit that I didn't win a race this year until 
July 13 at Pimlico. That was a big day for 
us. Our Double Recipe won the feature race 
and our T.V. Highlights finished second to 
him. 

"Before that we had a lot of strong sec¬ 
onds and thirds. 

"My most vocal critic is Lana's mother. 
She says that our horses are running so 
good barefooted, that she's certain they'd 
all be stakes horses if I put shoes on them. 

"And there was a jockey's agent at 
Pimlico the other day who grabbed me 
and whispered: 'Doc, please let me know 
when you put shoes on those horses. I 
want to cash a bet, too.' " 

Dr. Wright says he isn't a pioneer in 
racing shoeless horses. He cites trainers 
B. Frank Christmas ("a top trainer; a self- 
made man who deserves a world of credit 
for what he's achieved") and D. Michael 
Smithwick ("another brilliant man with a 
fine record") as having preceded him in 
the no-shoes experiment. 

"To do this thing," says the son of a 
Moorestown, N.J., veterinarian, "you have 
to give the horse about four months' vaca¬ 
tion. You can't take the shoes off him today 
and run him next week. You've got to let 
the hoof grow. First, the nail holes have 
to disappear. It's the nails that cause so 
much of the trouble. Driving eight nails 


every month into the hoof destroys the 
lower third of the wall. 

"Then as the hoof grows out, you lightly 
rasp the rim to keep it smooth and even. 
My main problem with blacksmiths now is 
to see that they don't take off too much. 
In ten seconds, a rasp can undo four months' 
work. I'm using my blacksmith as much 
today as in previous years. But instead of 
shoeing, he's inspecting. Only when a 
horse gets fit enough to race, do I take 
over. From then on. I'm the manicurist. A 
little light rasping on the bevelled edge of 
the rim of the hoof, a little cutting away 
around the frog with my woodcarver's 
knives—that's all my horses get. 

"And so far the results have been a 
delight." 

Doubts of the Establishment notwith¬ 
standing, Dr. Wright hopes that his experi¬ 
ment will be picked up by other trainers. 
"Maybe," he laughs, "it's because I like 
to encourage people to be a little venture¬ 
some. Just because something's been done 
for a hundred years doesn't make it proper. 
You've got to be a little inquisitive and 
creative to get full value from life." 

Dr. Wright recalls that one of his first 
mentors after he became a vet was Mary¬ 
lander H. Guy Bedwell, trainer of Triple 
Crown winner Sir Barton. "He was so 
tough (hence the nick-name 'Hard Guy'), 
he literally terrified me. But actually, I 
never had a run-in with him. And the 
things he taught me were of incalculable 
help. 

"You know I had no plans then to go to 
New York. I was happy here in Maryland 
(Bedwell's farm was in Savage). I was 
associated with a lot of good horsemen. 
Toughy Hacker and Jimmy Rowan used to 
work for me. They rode in my car when 
I was making calls. 

"Jack Healey was the man who gave me 
my entree to New York. I was doing a lot 
of work at Pimlico then, and one day Jack 
asked me to look at Shut Out for John 
Gaver. 

"Shut Out was there to run in the Pimlico 
Special. So I went to see Mr. Gaver and 
asked him what his trouble was. He said: 
'Doc, I think this horse wants to bow.' 
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Wrights continued 

And it was only five days before the (1943) 
Special. 

"They had his legs all done up, and I 
told him I couldn't make an examination 
until they washed off that stuff and gave 
him a day or two to let the inflammation 
go down. 'Just rub him with witch hazel, 
and I'll be back in two days,' I told hixti. 

"So that put us three days before the 
Special. Well, when I made that examina¬ 
tion I decided he wasn't going to bow. So 
I told Gaver to go ahead and run him and 
that he'd win. 'You're sure?' asked John. 
And I said: 'So sure that I'll bet a hundred 
dollars on him.' And a hundred was a lot 
of money in 1943. 

"Well, they ran the race and I bet my 
hundred. 

"Shut Out (ridden by Eddie Arcaro) wins 
by a nose over Slide Rule. Then they 
claimed foul against Shut Out. But the 
stewards eventually made it official. 

"Naturally, Gaver is delighted. He con¬ 
gratulated me on my veterinary skill as 
well as my handicapping (Shut Out paid 
$5.10). The only thing he didn't realize 
was that of the four starters in the race, 
I was treating three of them and of the 
three Shut Out was by far the soundest." 

John Gaver never forgot the young vet 
at Pimlico. 

He had Dr. Wright stop off in Aiken 
(S.C.) the following winter while on his 
way to Florida to castrate three horses. 
That was in November. Then in April, 
Mr. Gaver had Dr. Wright come to New 
York to treat a sick horse (School Tie) 
which he valued quite highly. 

Eventually, Gaver prevailed upon Wright 
to shift his operations to New York. To 
sweeten the deal, he put one of the Green- 
tree houses at the veterinarian's complete 
disposal. 

"Whatever success I had in New York," 
says Dr. Wright, "I owe to John Gaver. 
From the work I did for him, I gradually 
developed a clientele that included almost 
every top horse and trainer at Belmont. 

"But all the time, I guess the thing I 
really wanted to do was train horses. I had 


done a little training around Maryland 
when I was practicing. And I had been an 
exercise boy when I was 10 years old and 
weighed 85 pounds. (And when 10, Dr. 
Wright broke his leg on a horse owned by 
Elmer Trueman and had to spend three 
months in bed.) 

"My grandfather (William H. Wright) 
had started our family's interest in horses. 
He began his career as an apprentice black¬ 
smith, then for some reason decided to 
learn the Morse code and became a tele¬ 
graph operator for the railroad. 

"He worked in New Jersey near Pierre 
Lorillard's Rancocas Stud. And he got to 
know Mr. Lorillard. So one day he asked 
Mr. Lorillard if he would be interested in 
receiving the daily stock quotations by 
telegraph from New York. The idea went 
over sensationally well with Mr. Lorillard. 
In fact, he wound up building a house on 
his farm for my grandfather. 

"Then it was only another step for my 
grandfather to go into the tobacco business. 
So he and his twin brother formed the 
South Jersey Tobacco Company with head¬ 
quarters in Mount Holly. 

"They did so well that they sold out and 
retired at age 45. From then until their 
deaths at age 87 (they died within six 
months of each other), my grandfather and 
his twin brother spent all their time ac¬ 
cumulating Indian relics." 

Dr. Wright's father (Frank) became a 
veterinarian, doing most of his work on 
horses (draft and pleasure) in Moorestown, 
N.J. 

When Bud Wright came along, he fol¬ 
lowed in his father's footsteps. 

But he never forgot Mr. Lorillard's farm, 
Rancocas Stud, in Jobstown. 

"I was the guy," says Dr. Wright, "who 
got William Helis to buy it. 

"That happened when I was working in 
Maryland. Mr. Helis had bought Pericles 
at a 1943 yearling auction for $66,000. It 
was the third highest price ever for a 

Dr. and Mrs. Wright go to the post 
with Amerimage, a Wright-bred, owned and 
trained gelding who runs barefoot, as do 
all their horses. Foreman Tommy Reid and 
exercise girl Lynn Fox accompany them. 
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yearling at that time and created quite a 
sensation. (The average for all yearlings 
auctioned in 1943 was $1,865, up sharply 
from the 1942 average of $637). 

"Well, Mr. Helis had me examine his 
baby. He absolutely loved that colt. I looked 
at him, and saw that he had four quarter 
cracks. I told him what to do with him 
(rest, stall confinement, soft footing, etc.) 
and he took my advice. 

"After that, we became real friendly. At 
my request, he took my father one year 
in one of his three private railroad cars 
to the Kentucky Derby. My father later 
told me that a lot of the guests never 
even saw the race. They just stayed in the 
car shooting craps and playing poker. 

"Anyway, Mr. Helis hired me to sort 
of hang around. Once I remember I answered 
the telephone for him and it was President 
Roosevelt calling. FDR asked Mr. Helis to 
call on him in the White House. When he 
got back, Mr. Helis told me the first ques¬ 
tion Roosevelt asked of him was, 'How is 
Pericles?' " 

In the late 1960's, Dr. Wright gave up 
his New York practice and moved to 
property (150 acres) which he had pur¬ 
chased in Chesapeake City. 

Later, he married Lana duPont (he has 
two sons and a daughter from an earlier 


marriage) who in 1964 had competed in 
the Tokyo Olympics, earning a silver medal 
as a member of the second place American 
three-day team. 

"We were married right before the 1968 
Mexican Olympics," recalls Dr. Wright. "So 
we went to the Olympics on our honey¬ 
moon." 

It may be that Bud and Lana Wright will 
have an Olympic rider of their own making 
one of these days. Both of their daughters 
ride regularly and compete in all of the 
regional pony club events. 

Perhaps the best insight on the girls' 
progress was given by 5-year-old Lucy 
when greeted at lunchtime by her father 
in the kitchen at Unicorn Farm. 

"Have a good morning, Lucy?" asked 
Dr. Wright. 

"Yes," replied the little girl while munch¬ 
ing a peanut butter and jelly sandwich. 

"Did you and Bealsie ride?" 

"Yes." 

"What did you practice today?" 

"Dressage," she replied matter of factly. 

And there wasn't an eyebrow raised in 
the room. 

Everyone, it seemed, thought it a normal 
day for Lana Wright's little, bitty daugh¬ 
ter. □ 
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Memories Of 
Mr. Gittings 

In certain times and in certain places 
there are men whose warmth lives after 
them. These are not necessarily people of 
national or international fame. Instead, they 
are people of depth who cultivate a small 
plot of ground . . . and think of others more 
than of themselves. 

Such a man was D. Sterett Gittings. Even 
though it is now thirty years since his death, 
his presence is felt. The Maryland Horse 
Shows Association still bears the gentle 
stamp of his personality. His spirit still re¬ 
mains in Maryland. 

D. Sterett Gittings was a gentleman, 
scholar and horseman. A bachelor, he 
counted friends everywhere as family. He 
was humanized to a degree by his handicap 
of deafness, the result of a severe childhood 
fever. Perhaps because he could not hear, 
the words he wrote were all the more impor¬ 
tant. He wrote essay and verse, anecdote 
and observation. And he filtered events 
through a well-nourished scholarship in 
Latin and Greek. 

Following are excerpts from the posthum¬ 
ous collection of his writings. Riding 
Straight , published in 1950 by the C.C. Giese 
Co. His observations are still as full of 
energy as the children who today compete 
for the Gittings trophies, standards of excel¬ 
lence in horsemanship. 

continued on page 34 
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GittingS continued 


Racing Reminiscences, Recollections and Reflections 

The old Maryland Club on the northeast corner of Franklin and 
Cathedral Streets was the centre of sporting activities in Baltimore, 
and its members were leaders in all the racing and similar events of 
the 70's and 80's. Instead of reading while being shaved or sham¬ 
pooed in the cozy little barber shop, the "patients" would order an 
iced bottle of wine from the adjoining barroom and absorb its con¬ 
tents while asking the odds on current events, combining business 
with pleasure in an exhilarating manner, and wagering on every 
possible and impossible subject of controversy that might be 
brought up. 

Prominent in every discussion was the M. F. H. of the Elkridge 
Club, bearded T. Swann Latrobe, one of the best and most pictures¬ 
que horsemen of the day. While having his hirsute appendage 
trimmed one day, the Virginia horseman Robert Neville, famed 
breeder and developer of steeplechasers, such as Ticket of Leave, The 
Welkin and scores of others, happened to be in an adjoining chair, 
and noticing Mr. Latrobe, said in a loud voice he had a horse at 
Pimlico he would bet $100 no one could ride up Franklin Street, be¬ 
tween Charles and Park Avenue; at which Swann straightened up 
in his chair and declared he would take the bet on his own account. 
The money was posted, the horse named, and the time and date se¬ 
lected. On the appointed day an enormous crowd gathered in the 
vicinity, attracted by the wide publicity in the press. The blanketed 
and bandaged jumper, led by a groom, duly appeared on the scene, 
and Swann attired in mufti, sauntered, cigarette in mouth, to the 
starting post, the Old Athenaeum Club, corner of Charles and 
Franklin Streets, and was given a legup. However, the horse, some¬ 
what dazed by the city sights and sounds, was as "quiet as a lamb" 
and moved along the street without the slightest exhibition of bad 
manners or temper. At Park Avenue the stakeholder turned over 
the purse to the nonchalant Swann, who muttered something that 
sounded like "easy money," after which all hands returned to the 
barber shop for a shave and a drink. 

★ ★ ★ 


Old and New Pimlico 

To those who knew and loved Pimlico in the days of old, the 
changes visible there on every side seem almost miraculous, and 
even from the point of view of such an inveterate "laudator temporis 
acti" as myself, they are all for the better. 

I liked the Hilltop, where I watched Father Bill Daly school his 
jumpers by means of a long handled whip and a rope and such 
persuasive language as only an Irish pastmaster in the art of expres¬ 
sion could employ, and I particularly enjoyed his vocabulary when 
Lizzie D. landed in the water jump with her jockey underneath, and 
her owner with his wooden leg hobbled around trying to pull her 
out. 
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I enjoyed the lunches in the infield, when the four-in-hands, 
tandems, pairs, and just plain buggies were drawn up along the rail, 
and dispensed delectable dishes from well laden hampers, while the 
popping of corks resounded on every side. 

I remember how thrilled I was when Harry Bassett, with Jimmy 
Rowe up, emerged from the paddock in the red and blue silks of the 
powerful McDaniel Confederacy and “walked over" for the second 
running of the Dixie. It was a case of "Eclipse first, the rest 
nowhere," as the chestnut son of Lexington and Canary Bird could 
find few foemen worthy of his steel. 

It was in this period that Pierre Lorillard was invariably in atten¬ 
dance at Pimlico with his powerful string, that carried the tasteful 
"cherry, black hoops on sleeves, black cap, gold tassel," to many a 
famous victory over the tough clay soil, that composed the track in 
those days. Mr. Lorillard drove one of the most perfectly appointed 
four-in-hands it was ever my good luck to behold, and the way he 
tooled his well matched team was a sight to behold. 

About this time, I was supposed to be a student of parts—Latin 
and Greek were my daily portion, and even a logarithm or two was 
on my bill of fare. 

Consequently, I spent considerable time in the Peabody Library, 
interspersing the Classics with an occasional reference to what was 
going on in the Turf World. 

While thus engaged one morning, I happened to look up, and 
there in the doorway was no less a personage than Pierre Lorillard 
himself accompanied by his faithful Achilles, H. Skipwith Gordon, a 
Baltimorean, and near neighbor of my family on Charles Street, who 
managed his racing affairs. 

Mr. Lorillard, a big, blond gentleman, seemed much interested in 
the books, a little different from the ordinary run of literature prac¬ 
ticed by the bookmakers, and ever since, the precincts of the Library 
have seemed to me sacred ground, hallowed by the footsteps of one 
of the "Kings of the Turf." 


★ ★ 


★ 


Horse Shows Then and Now 

The remarkable increase in the number of out-door Horse Shows 
within the last few years is gratifying proof that the horseless age is 
further removed than the automobile enthusiasts would have us 
believe. 

This is true the country over, but it is especially noticeable in this 
section, as since March 1, over twenty shows have registered with 
the recently organized Horse Show Association of Maryland, formed 
principally to prevent a conflict of dates. 

It also has drawn up a simple set of rules for the guidance of 
officials and exhibitors, and in the brief period since its organization 
has demonstrated it is filling a long felt want. 

Saturday is naturally the popular day for holding the shows, but 
unfortunately the supply of Saturdays is limited, even in Leap Years, 
so it is quite a problem how to satisfy every one, and leave no hard 
feelings. 
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The older Shows, of course, have the right of way, and are permit¬ 
ted to retain practically the same dates year after year, while Decora¬ 
tion, Memorial, Fourth of July, and other holidays, are eagerly 
sought after. 

In ye olden times, Maryland boasted of one Show only. The Balti¬ 
more, afterwards merged into the Elkridge Fox Hunting Club Show. 

The dates were selected in cooperation with a limited circuit, the 
most prominent being the Pennsylvania, where horse shows had 
been brought to a high sfate of perfection, possibly due to the fact 
that horse racing was not permitted within its borders and equine 
enthusiasts found this a mild sort of substitute. 

The first big show in Baltimore was held on what is now 25th Street 
just east of Charles in an immense tent. 

It, of course, rained steadily for each of the two days, a characteris¬ 
tic feature of future shows, and a plentiful supply of sawdust was 
found to be a necessity. 

In spite of the weather, a most creditable affair was put on, entries 
coming in from all parts of the country, while the quality was in 
keeping with the quantity. 

One of the spectacular features was the Hunt Teams, the Chevy 
Chase from Washington, faultlessly turned out, carrying off the blue 
ribbon. 

Sid. Holloway acted as whipper in to his father on this occasion, 
while his nephew, Sid. Hirst, whose mother was Miss Marion Hol¬ 
loway, one of the best horsewomen in the country, piloted Inshore to 
victory in the recent Grand National. 

Four in hands, including that of John A. Logan, Jr., from Ohio, 
were largely in evidence, and every conceivable style of sporting 
equipage, besides hunters and jumpers of high degree, were to be 
seen in the ring. 

Afterwards the show was transferred to the Elkridge Club, "The 
Kennels," on Charles Street Avenue, where the inaugural exhibition 
took place May 14-15, 1897, one of the honored visitors about this 
period being Admiral Dewey, and his bride. 

The display of horses in harness, especially the high stepping 
hackneys, lent variety to the programme, which is now given over 
exclusively to horses and ponies under saddle and over the jumps— 
the picturesque vehicles, such as Park Drags, Road Coaches, Dog 
Carts, Gigs, T Carts, Spiders, Runabouts, Side Bar Buggies, Vic¬ 
torias, Mail Phaetons, Broughams, Brakes, Ladies Phaetons and 
other four and two wheeled conveyances, having become as extinct 
as the dodo. 

Among the out of town exhibitors were G. W. Childs Drexel and 
his nephew, Drexel Paul, whose turn outs were faultlessly gotten up, 
while another Philadelphian, Captain A. J. Cassatt, whose father 
won the 1886 Preakness with The Bard, was conspicuous for his 
vehicles, all painted alike in yellow with black trimmings. 

To watch these masters of craft tooling their well matched teams, or 
roadsters, around the ring on a bright spring afternoon, with rows of 
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beautifully dressed women, and carefully groomed men, looking on 
from private boxes, or leaning on the rail, was a sight worth going 
miles to see, and the remembrance brings back a host of pleasant 
memories. 

Alas, them days is gone forever! 

•* * * 


A Providential Fall 

Happening on the Providence road recently, I noticed a sign at the 
edge of the Hampton woods to the effect "Stop—Fox dogs ahead." 

As this was the old Elkridge country, I was naturally intrigued, and 
wondered at the change that had come over the scene of some of the 
finest runs in the annals of the Club; most of the woodland had been 
cut over, many of the coverts, that were sure finds for foxes, had 
disappeared, and even "fox dogs," whatever they may be, were 
conspicuous by their absence. 


A rider, sportsman and writer, D. Sterett Gittings died 30 years ago. 
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GittingS continued 


In ye olden tymes, to call a hound a dog was lese majeste, on a par 
with shooting a fox, and it was suggested that what was meant was a 
dog fox, or a new breed of canine. 

Whatsoever the reason, my mind went back to a day, many, many 
years ago, when 'Tom" Deford, I think, was the Master, and a 
"southerly breeze and a cloudy sky proclaimed an ideal hunting 
morn." 

The meet was on the Providence road on part of the Epsom Estate, 
farmed by R. E. L. De Potestad. 

A good field turned out, and hounds were put in a covert across the 
road from the house. 

The huntsman, Martin O'Brien, was mounted on a magnificent 
imported Irish Hunter, a gray, named John Bull, owned by that 
ardent sportsman and keen rider, W. S. G. Williams, of Long Green 
Farm. 

John Bull, as may be supposed, was a big heavy weight with bone 
and sinew to match, docked, an ideal type for any country, and never 
known to put a foot wrong. 

On this occasion, however, he met his Waterloo, as on our way to 
covert, we encountered a little bit of a rotten worm fence, barely three 
feet high, at which Martin put him with every confidence in the 
world. 

The fence evidently was beneath the redoubtable John Bull's 
notice, as he failed to rise at it, struck it with full force, and Martin 
came a cropper to the amazement of the field just behind. 

Martin was catapulted into the air, turned a complete somersault, 
and landed on his head, his legs dangling, a position he maintained 
for some little time before he finally stretched out on the ground. 

He was none the worse for his experience but the sight of Martin, 
who in his pink coat, top boots, tight breeches, rosy cheeks, and 
velvet cap, weighing well over 200 pounds, looked for all the world 
like a model for Mr. Jorrocks, stretched out beside a jump that a small 
pony would have cleared easily, was too much for the field, which 
made the welkin ring with shouts of laughter. 

Never was that old saying better exemplified—"O what a fall was 
there, my countrymen," but John Bull was more careful thereafter. 

★ ★ ★ 


Fox Hunting With Nearby Packs 

This is the season of the Hunters Moon. Unless he or she is 
romantically inclined, however, the average fox hunter sees little of 
it, as early to bed is the rule, and an early rise, at the behest of the 
pesky, but useful, alarm clock. 

Writing of alarm clocks, an amusing experience happened once, 
when spending the night at a Gunpowder ducking shore. 

The attendant was told to wake us up just before dawn, and all 
hands turned in early to get a good night's rest before the day's sport 
began. 
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It seemed we had hardly been in bed a few minutes, before we 
were awakened by a vigorous shake, and a gruff voice announced 
"time to get up, Sah." 

Hurriedly we jumped up, took some modest ablutions in icy 
water, and arrayed ourselves in the costume affected by duck- 
hunters the world over. 

Just by chance, some one looked at his watch, and found to our 
dismay it would be hours before it became light enough to wend our 
way to the blinds after the wary canvas back, or "the more abundant" 
mallard. 

In a towering rage, augmented by the fact that it would be a long 
time to breakfast, we demanded of the caretaker why he woke us so 
early. With an ingratiating smile on his face, he replied, "Deed, Sah, 
my old cock crowed, and I always calklates the time by him." 


EGO ET MEUS EQUUS 

When for an airing out we go 
Our spirits know no bounds. 

No music seems to us so sweet, 

As baying of the hounds. 

The hedges, fences, ditches, gates 
That would our progress bar, 

Are merely obstacles in name 
To clear without a scar. 

How oft the scene comes back to me 
When first my horse she rode. 

Oh! how I envied him the praise 
She on his looks bestowed. 

She laid her cheek upon his mane 
And bade him cease to fret, 

You lucky brute, to think that you 
Not me, should be her pet. 

Once more along the well known path 
In pensive mood I ride, 

For I am still a Bachelor 
And she long since a bride. 

I see once more her bonny face, 

I hear her merry laugh, 

Alas! I'm wedded to my horse 
And he's my better half. 
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Nine years ago Robert G. Lawrence 
agreed to come to Maryland to head up an 
economic study of the state's racing indus¬ 
try. Because he shared "the typical West¬ 
erner's prejudice against the East," he 
planned to return to his beloved Rocky 
Mountain country after three or four years. 

But Dr. Lawrence is still here, still work¬ 
ing on horse economic projects and actually 
hoping now to "some day buy a farm in 
Maryland and breed a few of my 7>wn 
horses." 

During all of his nine years in this state, 
the handsome 44-year-old former rodeo 
rider has worked for the University of Mary¬ 
land. Theoretically, he spends 53 per cent of 
his time on Cooperative Extension work, 41 
per cent on research and 6 per cent on teach¬ 
ing. Says Lawrence, "Those percentages 
don't really mean much. They're only the 
formula suggested for my allocation of time. 

I know, for example, that I spend a lot more 
than 6 per cent of my hours teaching my 
course in horse economics." 

Bob Lawrence was at Texas A and M 
when, in 1968, Newtie Brewer, then chair¬ 
man of the Maryland Racing Commission, 
attended a meeting of the National Associa¬ 
tion of State Racing Commissioners. That 
meeting (which then meant nothing to 
Lawrence) changed Bob's entire life. 

Mr. Brewer was the NASRC's vice- 
president. He wanted to become president. 

The NASRC proposed that all racing states 
conduct a census and economic impact 
study of their horse racing industry. Mr. 
Brewer left the meeting fired with en¬ 
thusiasm. When he returned to Maryland he 
got immediately to work on the project. 

Using his every political connection for all 
its worth. Brewer succeeded in financing the 
three-year project from money contributed 
by the state (50 per cent), tracks, breeders 
and Horsemen's Benevolent and Protective 
Association (50 per cent), "plus a little bit 
($20,000) from the United States Department 
of Agriculture." 

But money wasn't the total answer. Brew¬ 
er also needed an economist to head up the 
project. 

Dr. John Curtis (then head of the U of M's 
Agricultural Economics Department) re¬ 


membered Bob Lawrence from a brief 
meeting at a convention in Bozeman, Mont. 
So Curtis recommended Lawrence. And 
Lawrence, who never "felt comfortable un¬ 
less I could look over my shoulder and see 
the Rockies," accepted the assignment with 
great trepidation. 

As things turned out, Maryland was the 
only state to complete fully the NASRC's 


Lawrence 
U of M's 
Equine 
Economist 


Story by Snowden Carter 
Photographs by Skip Ball 


economic survey recommendations. Bob 
Lawrence's report (51 pages, published in 
December, 1972) is a classic. It is widely 
quoted today, even though its findings are 
outdated. 

So what's Lawrence been doing for the last 
six years? 

He has an office in Symons Hall at College 
Park which is randomly decorated with 
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horse pictures and newspaper clippings that 
once upon a time struck his fancy. Says Bob: 
"My wife, Marilyn, says the decor is pure 
bunk house. I guess that's in keeping with 
my character. After all, I chew Red Man." 

But don't let his chewing habit put you 
off. This six-foot-two 180-pounder could be 
a Marlboro man. His soft, slow drawl 
charms his students, and his easy approach 



to tough horse problems has made him a 
leading figure among Maryland's horse 
people. 

He is annually pushed to the forefront by 
the racing industry when it makes its 
once-a-year pilgrimage to Annapolis. And 
Lawrence enjoys that speech-making role. "I 
find it tremendously interesting to address 
those committees in Annapolis. 1 feel like 


I'm doing something for the horse industry. 
And God knows it needs all the help it can 
get." 

Although his views on the industry some¬ 
times seem contradictory, he is certain that 
no one should get into the race horse busi¬ 
ness with the expectation of making a profit. 
On the other hand, he says: "If a guy wants 
to do something, he ought to do it. Things 
will work out. But he shouldn't risk more 
money than he can afford to lose. He 
shouldn't go to the bank too often. It (rac¬ 
ing) isn't a plaything out there. It's a deadly 
serious business with fierce competitors." 

Dr. Lawrence gives opposite bits of advice 
in the college classroom and in the public 
seminars which he conducts. 

"I try to discourage the students from get¬ 
ting into the horse business. That's because 
they haven't yet learned how to make 


"The only way you'll get rich with 
horses is if lightning strikes," says 
Bob Lawrence, a native Westerner 
who specializes in horse economics 
on the University of Maryland staff. 


money, and there's not much chance of them 
making it with horses." 

But to the older, general public attendees 
at his seminars, he says: "If you can afford it, 
you might give it a try. It's the most interest¬ 
ing life I've ever found. But be careful not to 
overextend your assets. The only way you'll 
get rich with horses is if lightning strikes 
you. It strikes a few people every year. So 
there's always the chance." 

Born and raised in Alberta, Canada, Dr. 
Lawrence gained his Bachelor of Science de¬ 
gree (in geology) from the University of 
Oklahoma in 1957. During his high school 
and college years he competed in rodeos, 
forming a great admiration for the bucking 
horse. 

"My father," he says, "was essentially in 
the gambling business. He gambled on oil, 
cattle—anything that struck his fancy. My 
mother's parents operated a mixed farm. 
Wheat, cattle, that sort of thing. As a child I 
became convinced that there was money in 
oil. That's why I majored in geology. 
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Lawrence continued 


"When I got out of Oklahoma I went to 
work in British Columbia for Pacific Pe¬ 
troleums. I was a well site geologist which 
meant keeping track of rock formations as 
they were being drilled through, directing 
the testing, letting them know when you 
hit oil or salt water. Sort of like keeping 
the pulse of a well. 

"But after a year and a half I decided I liked 
horses better than rocks. So I quit and went 
back to Oklahoma for my Master's in busi¬ 
ness administration. I wasn't sure where 
that degree would lead me—and it took 
years for me to find out. 

"I played a lot of polo during those years, 
but I never got good enough to earn a hand¬ 
icap. Polo gave me respect for the 
Thoroughbred. It became clear to me that 
Thoroughbreds and those that were partially 
Thoroughbred were superior animals. 

"Maybe I could have made a million in oil 
if I had stuck with it. Still, there's a great deal 
more satisfaction to me in doing what I en¬ 
joy. And horses were always my enjoyment. 

"After I got my Master's I went back to 
Alberta. That was just about when my fa¬ 
ther died. Thanks to the help of an old 
family friend we were able to get my 
father's estate straightened out in about 
six months. Then I hooked up with Mike 
Tilton and one other man (who supplied 
the money) in a Quarter Horse training 
center in Alberta. We specialized in cutting 
horses, reining horses and Western plea¬ 
sure horses. That deal went to hell in about 
a year because of a fire that burned down 
our arena (200 by 180 feet) and put us com¬ 
pletely out of business. 

"Mike and I went next with a rich oil man 
who wanted to go big in Quarter Horses. We 
bought 12 mares, a stallion and several 
performance horses for him to start off 
with. It was a training and breeding center, 
and we kept expanding. After staying there 
for two years, I decided my life wasn't 
making a lot of sense. 

"About that time I went on a trip to 
Denver and met Ed Honnen. He was then 
chairman of the AQHA's research commit¬ 
tee (and later became president of the 
American Quarter Horse Association). Ed 


got me excited about doing more with the 
business side of the horse game. 

"So I left Mike in Alberta and took a job 
(with International Harvester) in California. 
During my spare time I studied the race 
tracks and the business side of the horse 
industry. It wasn't long before I realized I 
needed more education. 


"After outlining my PhD project to sever¬ 
al universities, I decided on Texas A & M— 



mostly because they were the most in¬ 
terested in me. I was married by that time 
(Marilyn Lawrence is from a Louisiana farm 
family; "her grandfather was a real Okla¬ 
homa pioneer cattleman"), and Marilyn 
gave me lots of encouragement. 

"Mostly at that time I was interested in 
studying the boom and bust aspects of the 
Quarter Horse industry. Never in my wild¬ 
est dreams did I think I'd wind up in the 
East. I had never been east of the Mississippi 
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except to fly in and out of Kentucky. And like 
most Westerners, I thought the East Coast 
was paved wall to wall. 

"Little did I know what a neat package 
(farms, race tracks) was offered here in Mary¬ 
land. Why if I was in California I'd spend 
days of traveling that I can accomplish here 
in an hour or two." 


Although he made it a stipulation when 
hired by the University of Maryland that at 



least 50 per cent of his work would be on 
horse projects, Bob has never had to fall back 
on that guarantee. "Actually," he says, "my 
work is almost all horses, and there's still a 
lot I can't get done that should be done." 

One of his lesser but more intriguing proj¬ 
ects today is the development of a horse 
market for computers. 

"I've been playing with a system for two 
years," he notes, "and I think it's about 
ready. It's a computer program that handles 


inventory, breeding and herd health rec¬ 
ords, accounting and labor records. 

"You know the cow people are way 
ahead of the horse people when it comes 
to computers. They've got a computer firm 
in New England that does the work for 
maybe 600 to 700 dairy, beef and grain 
farms. They call it Electronic Farm Account¬ 
ing (ELFAC) and for a very minimal fee they 
keep all those farm records on the computer. 

"We're using it at the university's Horse 
Research Center, and it costs us less than 
$200 a year. ELFAC is tied in with the 
Cooperative Extension Service, and as time 
goes by it's going to become a bigger and 
bigger deal." 

Also by computer. Dr. Lawrence is work¬ 
ing on an analysis of yearling prices, relation 
of class of racing to attendance and a survey 
for the pleasure horse segment—"that is, for 
the non-racing people." He has also done 


E. V. Schuman, assistant director 
of the computer science center at 
the University of Maryland, helps 
Lawrence in programming Univac. 


projects for the American Horse Council, 
the NASRC and other organizations in 
racing. 

Dr. Lawrence himself owns one Quarter 
Horse mare and a share in the Thoroughbred 
stallion Many Calls. He and Marilyn have 
two sons, age 16 and 13. "When they get out 
of college, I might do more with my own 
horses," says Bob. 

Is he afraid of losing money? 

"Sure, a little bit. It's damned rare that a 
little fellow comes up with a stake horse— 
what I mean when I say getting hit by light¬ 
ning. But a lot of people do make money. 
Mostly by what I call the Asset Appreciation 
Game. That is that the value of their land 
goes up, and, hopefully, the value of their 
horses. 

"But it's sure no business for a college 
professor. Still, one of these days I'm gonna 
try it." □ 
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Softball 
Fever At 
Pimlico 


Photographs by 
I Jeffrey Weissman 



Chick Lang believes in having entertainment 
for the troops. 

So during the long, hot Combined Meeting at 
Pimlico this summer, he put together a softball 
league which eventually attracted 14 teams com' 
prised of backstretch stable help, parking lot at' 
tendants, H.M. Stevens catering employees —and 
anyone else who worked regularly at Pimlico. 

Lang was named commissioner (probably b) 
Lang), and the teams were divided into two 
leagues, the American and the National. Eacli 
team had a sponsor who provided money fof 
necessary equipment and uniforms, and mixed ir 1 
with the hotwalkers and waiters were a few mei 1 
who once played professional baseball (but are 
now employed in racing). 

Winner of the American League was the Very 
Grosses (sponsored by trainer Mel Gross). Win' 
ner of the National was the Moshe Asher Security 
(sponsored by the security guard firm). 

The World Series was won by the Very Grosses. 

Then came the All Star game. □ 
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Buzz Beler: Lawyer, 
Restaurateur, 
Golfer, Horse Owner 


Story by Snowden Carter 
Photographs by Skip Ball 


talked, the more I found out that he had a 
strong interest in horse racing." 

Today, Buzz Beler and Leon Blusiewicz 
(known to many racetrackers as "Lou 
Blue") have one of the best small stables 
in Maryland. 

Last month their 2-year-old filly Heavy 
Sugar (What Luck — Missile Pan by 
Panacean) won Pimlico's $25,000 Toddler 
Stakes. Bred and owned by Buzz Beler, she 
is trained by 47-year-old Leon Blusiewicz. 
And also last month their 2-year-old colt 
Scarpitta (What Luck — Pocoburger by 
King Hairan) finished fourth in Pimlico's 
$25,000 Playpen Stakes. 

Considering that their stable includes 
only two other unraced 2-year-olds (both 
by What Luck) plus the 3-year-old stakes- 
placed colt Isella, their record looks that 
much more remarkable. 


Constantine P. Beler doesn't quite do 
things in a conventional manner. 

He is, for example, a lawyer who spends 
the bulk of his time playing golf and run¬ 
ning two restaurants. He also makes money 
out of racing. 

Additionally, he has as his trainer a man 
who came to him on a legal matter and at 
the time knew nothing about horses. 

That client, Leon Blusiewicz, was a 
stevedore with a back injury (sustained in 
an automobile accident). He had gone to 
Mr. Beler's office to ask the lawyer to 
handle his case. 

"I owned a few horses at the time," 
recalls Beler, "and this fellow could no 
longer do the kind of work (on tug boats 
in the Baltimore harbor) he had been ac¬ 
customed to. I liked him. And the more we 
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Beler, 48, is the son of a restaurateur. 

But it was an aunt, Marion Julias, who 
introduced him to horse racing. 

"As a kid I used to go to Charles Town 
with her," recalls Buzz. "She didn't even 
have to pay admission. She sat in her car 
on the parking lot, worked on her handi¬ 
capping and then, when she wanted to 
make a bet, went into the grandstand. All 
the guards knew her. They never asked for 
a badge or anything." 

Buzz attended McDonogh School (1943- 
1946), graduated from the Martinsburg 
(W.Va.) high school in 1947 and then en¬ 
tered the University of Virginia. After 
graduating in 1951 he entered the Uni¬ 
versity of Maryland law school and became 
an attorney in 1954. 

"While I was at McDonogh, I fell in 
love with horses," says Beler. "Willis Lynch 


was the head of the riding department. I 
never made the show team — just had lots 
of fun riding the trails and hanging around 
the barn." 

Then at the University of Virginia Buzz 
and a friend (George Bishop) formed a 
riding club. Beler hunted with Keswick 
while in college and through Bishop formed 
a friendship with Maryland horseman Wil¬ 
liam G. Christmas. 

"Billy Christmas was my first race track 
instructor," says Buzz. "He took me around, 
introduced me to people, showed me how 
to research broodmares and taught me 
about conformation." 

After finishing college and serving two 
years in military intelligence (stationed for 
the most part in Heidelburg, which he 
loved). Buzz became a law associate of 
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David Ebersole. Later he became a law 
partner of R. Leo Kent, their firm being 
known as Beler and Kent with offices at 
1101 North Calvert street. That firm (still 
functioning) gets little of Beler's attention 
today. 

'Sixty per cent of my time is spent on 
our two restaurants, 39 per cent on horses 
and 1 per cent on the law practice," says 
Buzz. "I ought to mention golf, too. I guess 
during the good months that's about 50 per 
cent of my time. There's rarely a day during 
the summer that I don't play (10 handicap). 

Mr. Beler recalls that he bought his first 
horse in 1964 from a law client, C. B. 
Caldwell. "He needed a legal agreement 
drafted about some horses," says Buzz. 
"I did the work for him, then he sold me 
a yearling filly named Detente for $2,000." 

Detente was turned over to Bernard P. 
Bond to train. The filly (by Dark Ruler — 
Cedquest by Alquest) was to win seven 


races from 39 starts, retiring with earnings 
of $25,760. 

In 1965, attorney-at-law Beler became a 
restaurant owner. 

The idea came from Buzz's brother, 
Charles. 

"My brother was going to Mount Vernon 
law school (he was then in his early 30's) 
in Baltimore when he decided to follow 
in our father's footsteps by opening a 
restaurant. He convinced me that we ought 
to go partners. That was how we came to 
start the Prime Rib in the Horizon House 
at Chase and Calvert streets. 

"Two years ago we opened a second 
Prime Rib at 2020 K street in Washington. 

"The one in Baltimore has always done 
well. But the one in Washington is sensa¬ 
tional." 

Buzz and his wife (an abstract expres¬ 
sionist painter) live in the Horizon House. 
His brother lives in Washington. 

Beler's homebred Heavy Sugar, a 2-year-old 
daughter of What Luck—Missile Pan, goes to 
winner's circle after $25,000 Toddler Stakes. 
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Buzz's first venture into the yearling 
auction arena took place in 1966 when he 
and trainer Claude Feltner went to the 
Keeneland Fall Sales. "We bought two 
while I was there — Fisheater for $4,000 
and Duly Noted for $3,200. Then I made 
the mistake of coming home and telling 
Claude to buy one more. So he paid much 
too much ($11,500) for a colt named Graffito." 

Fisheater won his first start the following 
year, posting a $56.20 mutuel while win¬ 
ning by five lengths at Atlantic City. Buzz's 
trainer was Robert W. Fitzgerald, Jr. Duly 
Noted and Graffito also raced as 2-year-olds 
but didn't break their maidens until the 
following year. 

Beler's next trainer was John Tammaro. 

"He educated me on the claiming game," 
says Buzz. "We did all right, and John 
taught me a lot. But I don't think the 
owners of claiming stables make any money. 
It's only the trainers who do." 

Leon Blusiewicz (Lou Blue) became a trainer 
at the suggestion of his lawyer. Buzz Beler, 
a step which has proved mutually beneficial. 


When Tammaro quit Maryland for New 
York, Beler was left without a trainer. 

He sent one horse to Laz Barrera (Niello, 
an allowance winner of $55,000) for a cam¬ 
paign at Santa Anita and later New York — 
and then hit upon a husky, pleasant steve¬ 
dore who liked horse racing. 

Buzz denies that he started off thinking 
that he would transform Blusiewicz into a 
horse trainer. "It was something that just 
grew," says Beler. "One thing led to the 
next. And the first thing you knew, there 
was Leon with a trainer's license." 

During those early years of their relation¬ 
ship, Beler led Blue around by the hand. 
He showed him how and where to research 
pedigrees (the MHBA office, located then 
on the York Road). He introduced him to 
trainers who had earned Beler's respect. 
And they went to sales together, discussing 
theoretical purchases and rejects. 

"Leon," says Beler, "has turned into a 
real perfectionist. He is completely devoted 
to his horses, and his eye for conformation 
is as good as his ability in evaluating 
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Beler continued 

pedigrees. There is nobody who works 
harder at his job than Leon — he is totally 
devoted to his horses." 

Neither Beler nor Blusiewicz owns a farm. 

Their breeding stock is regularly quartered 
at Dr. G. G. Meredith's Kingsville (Md.) 
farm, and the yearlings are broken either 
at Merryland or Sagamore. 

Blusiewicz today owns some horses out¬ 
right and some in partnership with Beler. 
The produce of one of his mares (Poco- 
burger) is regularly purchased by Beler 
"providing I like the stallion." 

About stallions. Buzz confesses to a 
judgment error during his early years in 
the game. "I used to think that you could 
ignore stallions and go 100 per cent on the 
mare. Then I found out that there are some 
stallions who can overcome being bred to 
bad mares. I still look to the dam, but I'm 
not nearly as mare oriented as I used to be." 

And in Buzz's opinion the stallion who 
today deserves highest honors is What Luck, 


sire of 1977 Maryland champions What A 
Summer and Gentle King. 

"It was Leon who convinced me about 
this horse. And now I'm certain he's right. 
When you consider that I've got only four 
2-year-olds and that they're all by What 
Luck, then you get some idea of my con¬ 
victions." 

And those 2-year-olds seem to be justify¬ 
ing Beler's confidence in the Kentucky- 
based stallion who began his career at 
Milton Polinger's farm in Olney. 

Heavy Sugar, the Toddler Stakes winner, 
is the first homebred stakes winner for 
Buzz, and the second (the first was Body 
Snatcher, purchased as a 2-year-old) stakes 
winner to carry his colors. 

He has three broodmares in production 
and also owns two yearlings and two 
sucklings. 

Can he positively state that his horse 
operation is a money-maker? 

"Since going with Leon, the answer is 
yes. Emphatic, positive and no legal gobble- 
de-gook about it." □ 
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Obituary 


John D. Worthington, III 

John D. Worthington, III, 57-year-old 
president of the Maryland State Fair and 
Agricultural Society, died last month fol¬ 
lowing a cerebral hemorrhage. 

In addition to heading the Timonium fair 
grounds, Mr. Worthington was publisher 
and co-owner of the Bel Air newspaper 
The Aegis and co-owner of the Bel Air 
radio station WVOB. 

Mr. Worthington was driving from his 
home in Aldino to his office in Bel Air 
when he suffered his fatal attack. His auto¬ 
mobile ran off the road into a field. Re¬ 
moved to a hospital, Mr. Worthington died 
two days later. 

A native of Harford county, Mr. Worth¬ 
ington was a graduate of Bel Air High 
School and the University of Maryland. It 
was not until 1957 that he went to work 
at the newspaper which had been pur¬ 
chased by his grandfather in 1904. Before 
that he ran his grandfather's dairy farm, 
the Homestead, most of which is today a 
residential housing development. 

For the past 20 years Mr. Worthington 
lived with his wife, Gray Norton Worth¬ 
ington, on their 156-acre farm, Aquila Hall. 

Mr. Worthington was elected president 
of Timonium in 1974, succeeding Howard 
Clark. 

During Worthington's administration, 
Timonium successfully introduced a bill in 
the General Assembly which granted the 
fair grounds $5 million in state funds (spread 
over a five-year period) for the renovation 
of its facilities. 

The first phase of that rebuilding pro¬ 
gram was completed last month with new 
show grounds and stabling for cattle and 
show horses. Other animals will get new 
quarters as the rebuilding continues over 
the next four years. 

In addition to his wife, his mother and 
two brothers, Mr. Worthington is survived 
by a daughter, two sons and one grand¬ 
daughter. 


TIMONIUM'S 
HORSE SHOW 
SCHEDULE 

The first phase of Timonium's five-year 
$5 million improvement program will 
be unveiled this month when 11 dif¬ 
ferent horse show programs get under¬ 
way or the fairgrounds on August 26. 
Centerpiece of the new showing com¬ 
plex is o 500-sear amphitheater which 
overlooks a 250 by 125-foor lighted 
show ring. Adjacent to the ring ore 
three new barns with stalls for 160 
horses. 

Saturday, Aug. 26 — Equitation 
(10 o.m., judge Mrs. Robert Panels) 
Thursday, Aug. 31 — Crossbred Ponies 
(10 o.m., judge Eric J. Caleca) 
Thursday, Aug. 31 — Fitting 
& Showing Contest 
(follows Crossbred show, 
judge Earl Sfitely) 

Friday, Sept. 1 — Welsh Ponies 
(10 o.m., judge Eric J. Caleca) 
Friday, Sept. 1 — Pulling Contest 
(lightweights) 

(7:30 p.m., judged by 
the dynamometer) 

Saturday, Sept. 2 — Non-Thoroughbred 
Horses 

(10 o.m., judge 
Mrs. Matthew Mockoy-Smith) 

Saturday, Sept. 2 — Pulling Contest 
(heavyweights) 

(7:30 p.m., judged by 
the dynamometer) 

Sunday, Sept. 3 — Shetland Ponies 
(9 o.m., judge Mrs. John Titus) 
Sunday, Sept. 3 — Pony of the Americas 
(9 o.m., judge Mrs. John Titus) 
Monday, Sept. 4 — Arabian Horses 
(10 o.m., judge Joseph A. Vonorio) 
Tuesday, Sept. 5 — Thoroughbred 
Horses 

(10 o.m., judge 
J. Arthur Reynolds, Sr.) 

Show managed by C. Holden Rogers, 
Horse Deportment Superintendent 
Inquiries to C. Holden Rogers or Howard 
M. Mosner, general manager. 301- 
252-0200 or write Maryland State Fair, 
Timonium Fairgrounds, Timonium, Md. 
21093. 
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Louise Bedford, 
76, Dies In Sleep 
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Louise Bedford died early last month in 
her sleep at her home. 

The 76-year-old sportswoman had com¬ 
peted the previous day in a Bel Air horse 
show, winning two ribbons in hack classes 
with a horse which she herself rode. 

Mrs. Bedford and her husband, Dean, 
had, except for a few months, lived in 
Maryland since 1928, rising to a position 
of preeminence in the horse world. 

Mr. Bedford died in 1973, soon after 
selling their Fox Hill Farm in Harford 
county. The Bedfords moved to Virginia 
following that sale, but Mr. Bedford, 75, 
died within a year. Mrs. Bedford then 


decided to return to Maryland, purchasing 
a small home on Engle road in Fallston. 

Even without her husband, Louise Bed¬ 
ford continued through the last day of her 
life to participate in horse events. 

Returning to her home after the Bel Air 
horse show on Saturday, July 1, Mrs. Bedford 
remarked to her friend, Sylvia Hechter, 
that her horse had been pinned not entirely 
on performance but also "because of the 
way we were turned out." That, Mrs. 
Bedford said, "is something young people 
should pay more attention to." 

For Louise Bedford, the education of 
young people was important. 


In July, 1975, this magazine printed a profile of Louise Lott Bedford 
which described the goals and motivation of a most remarkable 
woman. It is with a deep feeling of loss and with an equal amount of 
pride in having had Mrs. Bedford as a Marylander for 50 years that 
The Maryland Horse now reprints the interview. 


Louise Bedford has never given up on 
anything without a fight. 

For nearly 50 years her life was entwined 
with that of her husband's. They did every¬ 
thing together. They founded the United 
States Pony Clubs, they both served as joint 
Masters of the Elkridge-Harford Hunt Club, 
they supervised summer riding camps at the 
Laurel race track and they worked with re¬ 
tarded children at Mrs. Holden Rogers' pony 
farm in Harford county. 

In July, 1973, Dean Bedford died at age 75. 

Mrs. Bedford, one of the most fearless rid¬ 
ers ever to sit a horse, suddenly found her¬ 
self alone on a big farm in Virginia. Without 
Dean, it wasn't worth the effort. 

"We had lived in Maryland for 44 years," 
recalls Mrs. Bedford. "And we had been in 
Virginia only seven months. All my friends 
were here. And so is the Elkridge-Harford 
and Dallas Leith. There really was no point in 
my staying on in Virginia." 


So it was that last October Mrs. Bedford 
returned to Maryland, purchasing a small 
house on Engle road just a mile or so away 
from her dearly beloved Fox Hill Farm in 
which the Bedfords had lived from 1928 to 
1972. Mrs. Bedford's new house is small, 
plain and sits right up against the road. Its 
five and a half acres are bordered by a chain 
link fence. 

There are no stables on the property, and 
the kennel is occupied by only four dogs — a 
far cry from the days when the Bedfords 
maintained 60 couple of their Pemberton 
beagles. 

Mrs. Bedford's relatively small house is 
quite large enough for its widowed occu¬ 
pant, but it can't begin to accommodate the 
furniture which the Bedfords acquired dur¬ 
ing their marriage. 

"It's too tight in here," apologized the 
white-haired lady as she led her guest into 
the living room. "I've got to get rid of some of 
these things." 
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Bedford continued 

The walls, tables and couches were 
stacked deep in photographs — most of 
them showing different stages of life for her 
three children and nine grandchildren. 

The little — almost fragile — 73-year-old 
lady was wearing jodhpurs. She walked 
with a rocking, unsteady step. She has 
walked that way ever since a horse fell on her 
four years ago, breaking her hip. There's a 
steel plate beneath her skin "but it doesn't 
bother me — I don't have an ache or a pain. 

To Louise Bedford, a broken hip isn't all 
that important. In fact, that spill (her horse 
fell over an unseen strand of wire in a woods 
in Harford county) was a minor one com¬ 
pared to her skull fracture on New Year's 
Day of 1938. "I was riding sidesaddle," she 
recalls, "and I took this rather low jump. 
What I didn't know was that there was a 
pond on the other side, and it was frozen. 
For two weeks Mrs. Bedford lay unconscious 
in a hospital room. 

There have been other injuries from other 
falls, of course. The little lady has, for exam¬ 
ple, fractured her collarbone 13 times. "And, 
let's see — I broke my pelvis when we were 
hunting with Meadow Brook and I've had 
two neck and three back fractures." 

So why was she dressed in jodhpurs on 
this warm summer morning in June? There 
isn't a horse on the place. 

"Well," explained Mrs. Bedford, "twice a 
week I go over to Sylvia Hechter's for riding 
lessons. That's where I keep my horses — 
two of them. And Sylvia is an excellent in¬ 
structor." 

"You mean you're going over to Sylvia's to 
give riding lessons," I said. 

"No," replied Mrs. Bedford, "I'm going 
over to take lessons." 

The statement was implausible. Here was 
the lady who herself had given lessons to 
generations of Maryland's young horse peo- 


Impeccably attired, Mrs. Bedford 
is shown at Bryn Mawr in 1934. Opposite, 
she rides with her late husband Dean, 
who is driving a pair of Highland ponies. 


pie. Among her pupils had been such all- 
time great riders as Mikey and Paddy 
Smithwick. She had been a founder of the 
United States Pony Clubs, an outstanding 
horse show judge, one of America's most 
famous horsewomen — and at age 73 she 
was taking riding lessons? 

"Well," she explained, "I'm trying to 
change my seat. The problem is that when I 
learned to ride, the emphasis was all on your 
knees. The instructors kept saying to grip 
with your knees. Now that's all changed. 
Today they're teaching students to use the 
lower leg. And I think they're right. The 
lower leg is really better. But how will I know 
that I'm doing it right unless I have an in¬ 
structor watching me?" 

It was more than 60 years ago (1914) that 
Mrs. Bedford took her first lesson. 

That was in Brooklyn at the Riding and 
Driving Club. And it was while riding at that 
club that she met Dean Bedford, son of 
Alfred Cotton Bedford, Chairman of the 
Board of the Standard Oil Company. 

Dean and Louise were kindred spirits. 
Both loved horses, hounds and field sports. 
Neither came from a horse family. Dean's 
paternal grandfather had come from Eng¬ 
land and was a watchmaker. Louise Lott's 
family had come from Holland in 1630. 
"They were a lot of lawyers and owned farms 
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in what is now Brooklyn. In fact my father, 
Erskine Lott, founded the Brooklyn Water 
Works. He was too big a man to ride — 
weighed 240. But he was great with a gun. At 
one time he was the top trapshooter in 
America." 

After their marriage Dean worked for a 
few years with Standard Oil, then suc¬ 
cumbed to his true love — foxhunting, 
hounds, carriages and children. 

"Harry Nicholas was Master of the 
Meadow Brook," recalls Mrs. Bedford. "But 
he was becoming dissatisfied with the coun¬ 
try on Long Island because of the building 
boom. One day he told us about the great 
country down in Maryland — in Harford 
county. So it was Harry and Harvey Ladew, 
Bryce Wing and Jamie Park who lured us to 
Maryland. They were all members of the 
Meadow Brook, and they all decided to move 
to Harford county." 

In 1928 the Bedfords purchased their 
92-acre Fox Hill Farm. And with them came 
Irving Weeks who was first whipper-in for 
Meadow Brook and had worked two years in 
New York for the Bedfords. 

"Oh," recalls Mrs. Bedford, "it was really 
an undertaking to ship our horses. We used 
to bring them down for hunting trips even 
before we moved here. Dean and I would 
drive down in a motor car. But the horses 


had to go by rail. First the Long Island Rail¬ 
road, then the Pennsylvania and then 
change in Baltimore for the train ride out to 
Monkton. After they unloaded at Monkton, 
Dean, the grooms and I would ride them to 
the hunt club — about seven or eight miles, I 
guess." 

Among the Bedford hunters was 
Scheherazade, a foal of 1923. She was Mrs. 
Bedford's favorite mount. 

"I had bought her from the New York 
State Police in 1927," recalls Mrs. Bedford. 
"She only stood 15.2 but she was perfectly 
beautiful from a conformation standpoint. I 
hunted her over those big Meadow Brook 
fences. She was hot as a firecracker. But she 
could really do her business." 

With Louise Bedford in the saddle, noth¬ 
ing ever daunted Scheherazade or her rider. 

In addition to their horses and Irving 
Weeks the Bedfords brought with them to 
Maryland in 1928 their 2-year-old son, Dean, 
Jr Incredibly, the boy had an allergy to 
horses and dogs. "We had to change our 
clothes when we came in from the barn be¬ 
fore we could touch him," says Mrs. Bed¬ 
ford. "Later on after Daphne was born (1930) 
we built a separate cottage for the children so 
that Dean wouldn't be bothered by our 
clothing." 

The third and last of their children was 
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Bedford continued 

Erskine Lott Bedford, born in 1933. 

Although unable to hunt for brief periods 
during her pregnancies, Mrs. Bedford re¬ 
mained the keenest of observers. Dean was 
appointed joint Master (with Harry 
Nicholas) of the Harford in 1932-1933. And 
he was also hunting his own beagle pack 
which he had begun to accumulate in 1923. 

It was a life of unparalleled amateur sport 
for a husband and wife who were meticulous 
in seeing that protocol was strictly observed 
in every phase of every sport in which they 
participated. 

They became experts with few peers. Be it 
proper attire, proper equipment, proper eti¬ 
quette — no one could find a higher author¬ 
ity than the Bedfords. 

But despite their insistence on things 
being properly done, they never lost their 
compassion for children who wanted to 
learn. Thinking back now to that period, 
Mrs. Bedford says: "It never mattered to 
Dean or me whether they were rich or poor, 
black or white. All that we wanted was chil¬ 
dren who were interested in horses." 

And that was how the United States Pony 
Club came to be founded — the Bedfords 
working with the late Col. Howard Fair. 

Of their own three children, only the girl. 
Daphne, evidenced an early enthusiasm for 
horse sports. Dean, Jr., could not participate 
because of his allergy. Erskine was slow in 
responding. "It's hard," says his mother, 
"for me to realize that Erskine is field Master 
of the Piedmont. To think of all those times 
when I couldn't even get him to ride his 
pony." 

Dean, Jr., in later life went into the au¬ 
tomobile business and lives today in Meta- 
mora, Michigan. Daphne is married to 
former Olympic jumping rider Charles Den- 
nehy and lives in Lake Forest, Illinois. Ers¬ 
kine works a 500-acre farm in Bluemont, Vir¬ 
ginia, and, like his parents before him, does a 
lot of hunting. 

As for children, Dean has three. Daphne 
two and Erskine four. 

Daphne is a professional riding instructor, 
about which her mother says: "She called me 


up before she dropped her amateur standing 
and asked me if I'd mind her turning profes¬ 
sional. I told her something like that didn't 
matter a continental damn to me. Why, most 
amateurs are professionals anyway — they 
just don't admit to it." 

Except for World War II, Mrs. Bedford 
shared almost every adventure encountered 
by her husband. And, if the truth were 
known, Louise could probably have helped 
out a great deal there, too. Dean's job, you 
see, during World War II was to head up the 
War Dogs program conducted at the Re¬ 
mount Station in Front Royal. 

He attained the rank of major and was in 
charge of all the dogs being trained there for 
combat and patrol duties. 

Except for an occasional broken collar¬ 
bone, things went along smoothly for Louise 
Bedford after the end of the war. She and her 
husband devoted more of their time to chil¬ 
dren — digressing into a new field, riding for 
the handicapped. 

"One of my greatest thrills," recalls Mrs. 
Bedford, "came when we were working with 
a little colored girl. She had never spoken a 
word. And one day she pointed to a goat and 
said: 'Sheep, sheep.' I can't explain why 
that's so thrilling. It doesn't sound like 
much. But it was in knowing that we had 
reached her. That she was responding. She 
couldn't talk — and then she could." 

Late in the 1960's neighbors and friends of 
the Bedfords commenced to hear rumbles of 
discontent from Dean. What had happened 
was that land developers were building 
small houses directly across the road from 
his Fox Hill Farm. 

"It's beginning to look like Baltimore city," 
said Mr. Bedford. "Street lights and every¬ 
thing." 

That was how it came to pass in 1972 that 
the Bedfords sold Fox Hill and moved to 
Virginia. "Dean loved to drive his ponies," 
says Mrs. Bedford. "And there were miles 
and miles of dirt roads around our farm 
down there." 

But emphyzema had taken its hold on Mr. 
Bedford even before they left Maryland. At 
his new home, he lasted only seven months. 

"It didn't take me long to decide on com- 
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ing back to Maryland," says Louise. "For one 
thing, the Elkridge-Harford has the best 
huntsman in America in Dallas Leith. Just to 
see him handle his hounds would have been 
incentive enough." 

This statement gave me pause. It was my 
impression that Dallas had retired. 

"Oh, yes," agreed Mrs. Bedford, "he has 
retired. But he still takes the hounds out on 
Fridays. 

"You know most people aren't able to ap¬ 
preciate the work of a good huntsman. All 
they want to do is run and jump. But with 
Dean and me, the horse is merely a con¬ 
veyance that permits you to watch the 
hounds at work. There's where the real sport 

lies." . 

Mrs. Bedford should know the subject 

about which she speaks. She was the 
Elkridge-Harford's joint Master (with the 
late Edward S. Voss) from 1966 to 1968, and 
her husband had held down the same posi¬ 
tion with Mr. Voss from 1958 through 1966. 

Additionally, the Bedfords hunted their 
Pemberton beagles from 1923 through 1946 
— usually using their "reluctant" children as 
whippers-in. 

As to non-horse hobbies, Mrs. Bedford 
has a big one — tapestries and needlepoint. 
"I do so much of it," she says, "because I'm 
actually allergic to alcohol. So while other 
people are drinking at parties, I have to en¬ 
tertain myself with needlepoint." 

But during the daytime, Mrs. Bedford can 
more likely than not be found at somebody s 
horse barn— probably Sylvia Hechter s. 
She's looking forward with anticipation to 
this fall's hunting season (during which 
she'll use more lower leg and less knee grip) 
and then "after the spring flowers" next 
year, she plans a trip to England. "I want to 
take some grandchildren with me,' she 
adds. 

And what about those spring flowers? 
Why are they so important? 

"Well," explains Mrs. Bedford, "Irving's 
been working on them so hard, I just 
wouldn't want to miss them." 

Irving? 

"Yes, Irving Weeks. He's been with us 
since 1926. He's in his 80's now and too old to 
ride. But he just loves to garden." □ 


Cherry Hill 
Farm would like 
to take your 
yearlings to 
the sales. 


We’re new so we’re 
making it as attractive as 
we can by offering 
the following: 

Consignment of no more than 

six horses (so that your horse doesn’t 

get lost in the shuffle). 

$10 per day board 
$15 per day at sale 
Commission: $100 plus 5% of sales 
price in excess of $5,000. 

Give us a call. 

We think you’ll like 

our prices and your profits! 

LAYUPS • TURNOUTS 
LEGUPS • SALES PREP 



Cherry Hill Rd., Baldwin, Md. 21013 
Thomas M. Mitchell, Neathery Batsell 
(301) 592-2528 or 592-2529 


MULL 1FAIM 
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For Sale 



90-Acre 
Horse Farm In 
Worthington Valley 


Ten completely fenced fields 


Sixteen-stall hunter barn 


LOCATION: 

Worthington Valley, 90 acres in the 
Green Spring foxhunting country just 
30 minutes from Baltimore, 40 miles 
from Washington, D.C., and 30 min¬ 
utes from Air and Rail facilities. 


BARNS: 

The four bams include a hunter barn 
with sixteen 12 x 12 stalls, a ten-stall 
shedrow stable, a broodmare barn with 
18 stalls adjacent to the smaller tenant 
house. 


PROPERTY: 

The main residence is stone with five 
bedrooms, five fireplaces. There are 
two tenant houses, one constructed of 
stone and clapboard with three-car 
garage, the second smaller (also 
three-bedrooms) with yellow shingle 
siding). 


PASTURE: 

There are ten watered fields and/or 
paddocks all completely fenced and in 
excellent condition. 


For information call: M. J. Spiers 
(301) 823-2889 
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Bold Victor’s first starter 
...a stakes-class performer. 



Bold Woman, a fast-closing runner-up in 
Pimlico’s $25,000 Toddler Stakes, July 1st. 



BOLD VICTOR 

Gray Horse, 1970. 

Bold Monarch—Diamond Watch, 
by Crafty Admiral. 

Property of Nathan Scherr. 


After an impressive Monmouth 
Park win, Bold Woman 
returned to run a bang-up 
second to undefeated Heavy 
Sugar in the Toddler Stakes 
for two-year-olds. 

Seldom does a young stallion 
confirm his promise so 
quickly. Bold Victor, with 
stakes performer, first 
starter—Bold Woman, is off to a 
brilliant beginning as a sire. 

Maryland three-year-old- 
Champion of his generation, 


Bold Victor will also be 
remembered for his courage 
and class in winning the 
Francis Scott Key, Pimlico 
Stakes and game second in 
Aqueduct's Swift Stakes. 

Watch for more Bold Victor 
two-year-olds. They're already 
prompting inquiries from 
breeders with an eye to the 
future. 

Plan now for the 1979 
breeding season. The Bold 
Victors are off, running, and 
winning BIG. 


956 Oak Tree Road, Westminster, Maryland 21157. 
Inquiries to Carolyn Rauck Green. (301) 795-3438. 





Yesterday's Headliners 
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Harry Eklof 
Reminisces 

By Lucy Acton 


There were many good times in Harry 
Eklof's 15-year training career, but one 
thing he always liked best was the constant 
excitement. 

Claiming and losing horses, watching 
his luck rise and fall, made Mr. Eklof glad 
he had given up the wholesale appliance 
business to run a public stable. 

Now that he is retired, however, those 
same feelings keep him from even visiting 
a race track. 

"I'm afraid the tension would worsen 
my disease," explains the 72-year-old 
Marylander. Mr. Eklof has Parkinson's 
disease, a progressive chronic disorder of 
the central nervous system that forced his 
retirement 12 years ago and has been the 
major preoccupation of his life ever since. 

Although his pleasant manner and warm 
grin haven't changed much since the years 
when he was winning hundreds of races 
on the Maryland/Delaware/New Jersey cir¬ 
cuit, Mr. Eklof talks more easily about 
medicine than horses these days. 

He and his wife, Ada, who often used 
to accompany him to the track, now spend 
a lot of time searching for new information 


on his disease, traveling to symposiums on 
it and talking to other people who have it. 

Mr. Eklof first began to notice symptoms 
of his illness in 1952-53. A disease that is 
still somewhat baffling to scientists, it can 
take many forms. In Mr. Eklof it produces 
tremors, or constant involuntary shaking 
movements. A variety of treatments have 
been tried on patients with Parkinson's 
disease, with varying degrees of success. 

By 1960, tremors on the right side of 
Mr. Eklof's body had gotten severe enough 
to make him a candidate for brain surgery. 
The surgery was successful, but almost 
immediately after it he began to develop 
tremors on his left side. 

In the late 1960's his condition had 
deteriorated to the point where he couldn't 
dress or eat by himself. 

Then in January, 1971, he started taking 
L-dopa, a medication that has proved a 
wonder drug for some Parkinson's sufferers. 
Since then Mr. Eklof has improved enough 
to drive his car and do almost anything 
else he wants to do. He walks up and down 
a nearby shopping mall for physical therapy 
nearly every day and swims regularly at 
the Ellicott City YMCA. 
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Ekloff continued 


"You have to be determined," comments 
Mr. Eklof. "I could have given up, but I'm 
still fighting." 

Mr. and Mrs. Eklof have an apartment 
in the home of his brother, Charles, just 
outside of Ellicott City. It is large, cheerful, 
and comfortably furnished with the-effects 
of many years of married life. They moved 
there a year ago, after living in Washington, 
D.C., for nine years. In Washington Mr. 
Eklof held what he describes as a "token 
(warehouse) job" in his son's appliance 
business, but he is now completely retired. 

Does he miss racing? "I'd be training 
yet today," he replies. "Sure I do. But a lot 
of the people I trained for are gone—Larry 
MacPhail, Stanley Sagner, Bruce Campbell. 
It's an altogether different crowd now, and 
I'm afraid the game has gone by me." 

An interest in gambling drew Mr. Eklof 
to racing as a teenager. Born and raised in 
Howard County, he had never lived on a 
farm or had any early experience with 
horses. He bought his first horse in 1941, 
after he had become established in the only 
other business he has ever known—whole¬ 
sale distribution of appliances. 

That horse broke in Mr. Eklof's silks 
with an inspiring six-length win at Bowie 
his first time out. 

From then on Mr. Eklof was hooked. 
He bought a few more horses, hired a 
trainer named Whitey Nixon to run them, 
and hung around the race tracks to learn 
as much as he could about what went on 
there. Finally he decided he "couldn't see 
anything to it other than what I observed 
them doing." 

And in 1952, he struck out on his own 
with a horse named Blue Danube. In¬ 
credibly, that horse also won his first time 
out. Harry Eklof had himself a new career. 

He gradually built up a moderate-to- 
large public stable, with 19 or 20 horses at 
a time. The best horses Mr. Eklof ever 
trained were Senator B. and Vir-Marie, 
each of which won a few minor stakes, and 
Whippleton, which won his first start by 


19 lengths in track record time at Mon¬ 
mouth Park. 

The former trainer appears in enough 
winner's circle pictures to fill two huge 
albums and a large loose stack he has kept 
through the years. Every horse that ever 
won for him is in those pictures, and 
Mr. Eklof is proud to point out that he won 
a lot of races with a relatively small number 
of horses. The same names keep turning 
up again and again. 

Twice in his career Mr. Eklof won three 
races on the same day—each time when he 
had only three starters. 

An even more memorable day for him, 
though, was the time he raced a horse in 
Cuba. Mr. Eklof was racing in Florida at 
the time (mid '50's) when Lou Pondfield, 
then general manager of Pimlico, called and 
asked him to help fill the card at a race 
track Mr. Pondfield was trying to reopen 
in Havana. 


A prominent local trainer until 
Parkinson's disease forced his 
retirement 12 years ago, Harry 
Eklof's charges included 1963 
Preakness nominee Senator B. 


What Mr. Eklof didn't expect was the 
flatbed truck that arrived at the Havana 
airport to carry his horse, Amawalk, to 
the track. 

"That horse was so scared he reared up 
and put his front legs on the cab of the 
truck," recalls Mr. Eklof. "The groom was 
afraid of him, and wouldn't try to do any¬ 
thing about it, so we rode through down¬ 
town Havana that way. My horse finished 
second that day; when we came back to the 
airport I made them get me a van. 

"The whole thing was quite an ex¬ 
perience though. Hardly any Cubans went 
to the races. Mr. Pondfield had just put 
in tote machines and they didn't like them. 
They weren't used to betting that way," 
says Mr. Eklof. 

Active in the HBPA, trying to improve 
conditions for horsemen during his career, 
Mr. Eklof believes the type of stable he 
once ran may be next to impossible today. 
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"This business of having a few big 
trainers win all the races . . . The few times 
I've gone back the other trainers have said 
I ought to be glad I'm out of the business. 
The little fellow doesn't have much chance. 

"If I were an owner today I'd step very 
easy. With the cost of help, and all the 
other expenses a trainer has, he couldn't 
possibly be giving the owner his money's 
worth. 

Mr. Eklof, who was also a raceboat 
enthusiast in his youth, achieved the 
world's record for inboard runabouts Class 
K in 1936. Next to his winner's circle 
pictures he enjoys showing off press clip¬ 
pings of his sister and himself the year he 
competed in the President's Cup Regatta. 

And he and his wife both like to talk 
about their children and grandchildren. In 
addition to Harry, Jr., who has two children 


and lives in Severna Park, the Eklofs have 
a daughter who is married to a civilian 
Armed Services employee in Germany. Mr. 
and Mrs. Eklof go overseas to spend two 
or three months living with them and their 
five children every year. Another married 
daughter lives in Richmond, Va., with her 
husband and three children. 

Frequent family visits are a main recrea¬ 
tion for the Eklofs, along with reading and 
television. Mr. Eklof still checks the racing 
results every day. 

Their life is purposefully unexciting, but 
it is not without activity or spirit or even 
hope. 

"We've heard about a promising new 
drug that should come out next year," 
comments Mr. Eklof. "Of course you don't 
want to get your hopes up too high. But 
we keep looking forward." □ 
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What's New 
in Maryland 


Lee Eaton To Speak 

Lee Eaton, one of the nation's most re¬ 
nowned horse sales agents, has accepted an 
invitation to speak at the Maryland Horse 
Breeders Association's fourth Breeders 
Forum meeting to be held September 18 at 
the Friendship Hotel located in the 
Baltimore-Washington International airport 
complex. 

A cash bar will open at 6 p.m. with a buffet 
supper at 7. Mr. Eaton will begin his talk on 
the preparation of sales yearlings at approx¬ 
imately 8 o'clock. 

Tickets are available at the MHBA office at 
$10 per person. They may be obtained by 
writing to the MHBA at Box 4, Timonium, 
Md. 21093, or by calling 301-252-2100. 


Road At Sea Dies 

The 14-year-old stallion Road At Sea died 
last month following a sudden illness. The 
son of Bald Eagle was owned by veterinar¬ 
ians Fred Peterson and Ron Martens who 
operated under the name of the Maryland 
Stallion Agency. 

Road At Sea began his stud career in 1969 
at the Merryland Farm as the property of his 
breeder, Mrs. Henry Obre. In 1976 he was 
sold to the two veterinarians who moved the 
horse to Rolling Mill Farm. This past season, 
Road At Sea stood at Stymie Manor Farm 
where he covered a book of 14 mares. 

Road At Sea, who stood for a $1,000 live 
foal fee, was out of the *Turn-to mare 
Hard-A-Lee. At stud he sired stakes winner 
Regina Maris and three stakes-placed run¬ 
ners. 


Robin's Bug Is Put Down 

Robin's Bug, champion Maryland-bred 
of the 1970 season, was destroyed late in 
the breeding season after fracturing a hind 
leg. The 11-year-old stallion stood at Venturi 
Knoll Farm in Winfield for a live foal fee 
of $1,000. 

Winner of over $231,000, Robin's Bug 
was by Martins Rullah out of Candy House 
by Cassis. During his four seasons on the 
track, Robin's Bug won seven stakes and 
placed in eight others. 

He was the property of a syndicate. 

Luck Penny Is Retired 

Thomas J. Barry's Luck Penny has been 
retired because of ankle problems. 

The 4-year-old daughter of What Luck 
won 14 of her 22 starts and amassed earnings 
of $170,852. A stakes winner at 2, 3 and 4, 
Luck Penny accounted for the Bowie Kin¬ 
dergarten Stakes, Dogwood Stakes, Con- 
niver Handicap and Geisha Handicap. 

In her first start as a 2-year-old Luck 
Penny set a new track record at Pimlico, 
turning the five and a half furlong distance 
in 1:04 1/5. The previous record had existed 
for 23 years. 

This year Luck Penny raced on an ankle 
that was partially locked, but she still 
managed to win four of six starts, including 
two stakes. 

Bernard P. Bond trained the filly through¬ 
out her career. 

Mr. Barry, a retired trainer who lives on 
his Ardmore Farm in Darlington, is reported 
to have put a price tag of $250,000 on 
Luck Penny. 
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Unruly Sire Destroyed 

Unruly Sire, a 4-year-old son of Rollicking, 
was destroyed at Pimlico last month after 
fracturing a leg in a one-mile turf race. 
The colt was owned by Frank Favazza's 
F.F.F. Stable and had earned over $34,000 
in two seasons on the track. 

Royal Consort's Big Winner 

A first time starter sired by Royal Consort 
posted the smallest win mutuel of the 
Pimlico meeting last month when Queen's 
Mate captured a maiden special 2-year-old 
race by ten lengths. 

Across the board mutuels for the colt 
owned and bred by H. George Schneider 
were $2.40, $2.40 and $2.10. Royal Consort, 
a 13-year-old son of Raise a Native, stands 
at Spring Valley Farm in Poolesville. 

Queen's Mate is trained by Tommy Field. 
During the past three years. Field has 
saddled the winners of at least 25 stakes, 
those winners including Resound who 
recently retired with earnings of $350,442— 
the 16th greatest Maryland-bred money 
winner of all time. Like Queen's Mate, 
Resound was bred and owned by Mr. 
Schneider. 

Royal Consort was a winner of one race 
and was twice second in three starts. He 
stood at the Polinger Farm from 1974 
through 1976 as the property of the late 
Milton Polinger. The stallion is now owned 
by William R. Harris of Glen Allen, Va., 
and in 1978 stood for a fee of $1,000 live 
foal. 

Melvin Mackin On Mend 

J. Melvin Mackin, a Maryland steward 
since 1961, is recovering from an apparent 


stroke suffered while working at Pimlico 
last month. The 62-year-old official col¬ 
lapsed during an afternoon's racing pro¬ 
gram and was taken to the Union Memorial 
Hospital. His physician. Dr. Lee Williams, 
reported later that Mr. Mackin was showing 
steady improvement. 

Timonium's Fund Races 

Marking a sharp departure from the 
established pattern of Maryland Fund 
condition races, the Timonium track will 
offer a Maryland Fund program consisting 
entirely of stakes events during its July 
24-September 9 meeting. 

Impetus for the change came from the 
Maryland Horse Breeders Association's 
Maryland Fund Advisory Committee and 
was unanimously approved by the Maryland 
Fund Committee and the Maryland Racing 
Commission. 

Eliminated were all maiden and allowance 
races. 

In their place were scheduled eight stakes 
events—two for 2-year-olds, three for 3- 
year-olds and three for older horses. Those 
to be run at a distance of less than a mile 
carry $15,000 purses. Races at more than a 
mile carry $18,000 purses. 

Skeets Holland Injured 

Raymond (Skeets) Holland, 67, was seri¬ 
ously injured at Pimlico last month when 
the girth slipped on a 2-year-old he was 
galloping. Taken to Sinai Hospital, the 
former jockey was found to have suffered 
fractures of two vertebrae in his neck. 

Skeets, a resident of the Pimlico area, 
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What's New continued 


was a jockey for 28 years and has for 
decades been regarded as one of the racing 
industry's most popular individuals. 

Eastern Fall Stakes Winner 

Mongo Queen, purchased from the 1977 
Eastern Fall Sales for $11,500, captured the 
$25,000 Colleen Stakes at Monmouth Park 
last month, earning $18,866 in the five and 
half furlong race. 

The 2-year-old filly is by Mongo out of 
Most Beautiful by Donut King. 

She was consigned to the Eastern Fall Sales 
by the H. W. Dick Company with Tyson Gil¬ 
pin as agent. The buyer was George Roboski 
in whose colors she won the Colleen. 

Mongo Queen is the first foal produced by 
Most Beautiful. The mare is a half-sister to 
stakes winners Mira Femme and Body Bend. 

Prior to the Colleen, Mongo Queen had 
finished second in the Fashion Stakes and 
third in both the Astoria and Primer Stakes. 
Her earnings stand at $41,139. 


PHONE: PARKWAY 5-0220 

C. MILLS, Inc. 

“Horse transportation 


Operating under regulations of 
Interstate Commerce Commission 

Box 124 Laurel, Maryland 


INSECTS—TERMITES—RODENTS 

467-5300 


f?OSfe 

.* Professional Pest Contn>l 


° v tRl00r^ 

Consultant Entomologist 


3950 FALLS ROAD BALTO., MD. 21211 


Don’t Miss Our 
Sixth Biannual 



Sellip£ 

f 

MIXED 

SALE 


\ September 23,1978 
\ 1:00 P.M. 



At the 

Dickey Farm, Sykesville, Md. 
(Between Baltimore and Frederick, off 1-70) 

OPEN HOUSE INSPECTION 
Sept. 22 - 7:00 A.M. - 5:00 PM. 

Records available at this time 

Thoroughbreds • Quarter Horses 
Show Hunters • Jumpers 

Auctioneer: Jervis Marshall 
Announcer: John B. Merryman 

Early consignments include broodmares, yearlings, 
two-year olds, horses of racing age, and 
stallions. From such prominent families as Bold 
Ruler, “Ribot, Hail to Reason, "Turn To, Nearco, 
“Princequillo, Mongo, “Heliopolis, Tom Fool, 
“English II, etc. 

Call now. Entries close: 

Sept. 1 for Supplemental Catalogue 
Sept. 22 for Supplemental Flyers 

For Information and Catalogue contact: 

Dickey Farm 

13850 Forsythe Rd. 

Sykesville, Md. 21784 

(301) 489-7148 (Farm) 

(301) 442-2226 (Baltimore) 

(301) 774-7908 (Washington) 



MaiyfencL 
Blood, Hpt^e, Inc 

Associated with: Md. Breeders Sales, Inc. 

Md. Blood horse Agency, Ltd. 

Mid-Eastern Hunter Jumper Sale 
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This check list is a first step 

i in the process that could save your life. 

Simply check the boxes that apply to you. 

LUNG CANCLR 

CERVICAL CANCER 

□ Smoke a pack of cigarettes or 

□ Began having sex at an early age 

more a day. 

and with many partners. 

□ Smoked for 20 years or more. 

□ Have unusual bleeding 

□ Have a persistent cough. 

or discharge between periods. 

BREAST CANCLR 

CANCER OF 

□ Over 40 and have close relative 

. s THE COLON & RECTUM 

who had breast cancer. 

□ Have a history of polyps. 

□ Had a breast operation. 

□ Have blood in your stool. 

□ Have lump or nipple discharge. 

□ Have ulcerative colitis. 

ENDOMLTRIAL CANCER 

□ Have a history of abnormal bleeding. 

□ Have diabetes and high blood pressure and are overweight. 

□ Began menopause late (after 55). 



Absolutely nothing is more important to surviving cancer than 
early detection is. 

So if you checked any boxes in the list above, you should discuss 
them with your doctor soon. 

We want to cure cancer in your lifetime. But we 11 never do it 
without your help. 

American Cancer Society 
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Maryland Horse Breeders Association 
1978—1979 Committees 




Legislative Committee 
William G. Christmas, chairman 
Robert L. Beall 
Frank A. Bonsai, Jr. 

William J. Callahan 
Hal C. B. Clagett 
John E. Clark 
Jesse J. Crook 
Mrs. Richard C. duPont 
G. Walther Ewalt 
Herbert Fincher 
Kimball C. Firestone 
Harry B. Giardina 
C. Oliver Goldsmith 
E. Edward Houghton 
Mrs. Henry Obre 
Dr. Davie L. Paice 
James P. Ryan 
John C. Smith 
Henry T. Waring 

Breeder Forum Committee 
Douglas R. Small, Sr., chairman 
C. Frank Hopkins 
Mrs. Betty Shea Miller 
R. Richards Rolapp 


Registration Committee 
Dr. Robert A. Leonard, chairman 
Harry G. Hopkins 
Pons 


itmz 
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Lc 'e*S 

D'E? ^ 


Finance Committee 

Hugh J. O'Donovan, chairman 

MrsrS4g ; uei.-&r-diiPof J tt 

St u a rt ■Sr-j-e mneyr fo. 


Show Committee 

J. W. Y. Martin, Jr., chairman 

Mrs. E. L. Dinning, III 

Cary W. Jackson 

GewgtrW. Lewis 

Jervis S. Marshall 

John C. Mobberley 


J. Warren Streaker 

Dinner Committee 

M-fS- idcnlygQ bre, Cft^irman 
Mrs. Hal C. B. Clagett 
Mrs. Gillian Fenwick 
Mr&r- Jam es F. -^ewi-sr-HF- 

Mrs. Hugh J. O'Donovan 
Mrs. Douglas R. Small, Sr. 



Nominating Committee 
Frank A. Bonsai, Jr., chairj 
Mrs .-Peter-Green 
Stuart S. Janney, Jr. 
BSfflaid KleTrT * 

Q/p- 
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Mem]^ership^Coj^ m i 1t ee 
( J^norr- Fishr^fSHlK etettwraft 

Mrs. William G. Christmas 


Daniel T. Doane 
James F. Lewis, III 
E. Allen Murray, Jr. 
Mrs. Katharine Voss 





( 


Sales Committee 



Jame^rLewis, III, vice-chairman 
John:M.^£tJTleyt, Jr. 

C. Frank Hopkins 
Dr. Robert A. Leonard 


Mrs. Margaret Teller Riggs 
R. Richards Rolapp 
Dr. Charles Stancer 
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Maryland Fund Committee 
John C. Mobberley 
Hal C. B. Clagett 


Maryland Fund Advisory Committee 
John C. Mobberley, chairman 
Hal C. B. Clagett 


Mrs. Leslie G. Glazier 
Stuart S. Janney, Jr. 
King Leatherbury 
James F. Lewis, III 
Johidfc Merrymfi n 


motion Committee 
Johh J^ Merrynwu chairman 

Hal C. B. CHg-ett 
James F. Lrffwis, III 
lertra-rh H. Clastef 


ANNOUNCING 
THE MHBA’S 
4TH BREEDERS 
FORUM MEETING 



Buffet dinner ($10 per ticket) and cash bar. Tickets available at MHBA office. 301-252-2100. 


Speaker — Lee Eaton 

Subject — Preparation of Sales Yearlings 

Friendship International Hotel, BWI Airport 
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Maryland Fund Program For Timonium 

July 24 through September 9, 1978 


$15,000-added. —Jet Handicap. For 3-year-olds and upward, registered Maryland-breds. Four 
furlongs. Mon., July 24. 

$18,000-added. —Majorette Handicap. For 3-year-olds and upward, fillies and mares, regis¬ 
tered Maryland-breds. One mile and one-eighth. Sat., July 29. 

$18,000-added. —Dancer Handicap. For 3-year-olds, registered Maryland-breds. One mile and 
one-sixteenth. Sat., Aug. 5. 

$15,000-added. —Frolic Handicap. For 2-year-old fillies, registered Maryland-breds. Six and 
one-half furlongs. Sat., Aug. 12. 

$15,000-added. —Find Handicap. For 2-year-olds, registered Maryland-breds. Six and one- 
half furlongs. Sat., Aug. 19. 

$15,000-added. —Windfall Handicap. For 3-year-old fillies, registered Maryland-breds. Six 
and one-half furlongs. Sat., Aug. 26. 

$18,000-added. —All Maryland Handicap. For 3-year-olds and upward, registered Maryland- 
breds. One mile and one-eighth. Mon., Sept. 4. 

$18,000-added —Twixt Handicap. For 3-year-old fillies, registered Maryland-breds. One mile 
and one-sixteenth. Sat., Sept. 9. 


Making a sharp departure from the format of previous Maryland Fund programs, the Maryland Fund Committee 
has carded only stakes races for the Timonium race meeting, July 24-September 9. 

Eight stakes races are planned at Timonium for Maryland-breds. Two will be for 2-year-olds, three for 3-year-olds 
and three for older horses. Distances will range from four furlongs to a mile and an eighth. 

The decision to drop all overnight races originated with the Maryland Horse Breeders Association's Maryland Fund 
Advisoiy Committee and was later approved by the Fund Committee and the Maryland Racing Commission. 

John C. Mobberley, chairman of the MHBA's Fund committee, gave this explanation: "In order to compete with 
state-bred programs being offered by nearby states, we needed to increase our purses. But since the new law on racing 
take-out provides nothing additional for the Fund, the only way we could achieve this goal was to offer fewer races. 

"So we have reduced the program from 11 races in 1977 to eight this year. And since nothing helps a breeder more 
than black type in a pedigree, we have made all eight of them stakes." 

There will be a $25 fee covering nomination and starting for all races. All races will close for nominations 72 hours 
in advance of the race. 


Bowie's Maryland Fund Stakes 

September 11 through October 20, 1978 


$25,000-added. —Chesapeake Handicap. For 3-year-olds and upward, registered Maryland- 
breds. One mile and one-sixteenth. September 16. 

$25,000-added. —Lansdale G. Sasscer Stakes. For 2-year-olds, registered Maryland-breds. Six 
furlongs. September 30. 

$25,000-added. —Bowie Kindergarten Stakes. For 2-year-old fillies, registered Maryland- 
breds. Six furlongs. October 20. 
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1978 Maryland-Bred Stakes Winners 

(index to writeups) 


CAESAR’S WISH 

March, p. 78 
May, p. 76 
June, p. 54 
Aug., p. 72 

CALL THE KING 

Feb., p. 79 

CRIMSON VICTORY 

Aug., p. 75 

DANCE OF THE GREBE 

April, p. 74 
May, p. 76 

DAVE S FRIEND 

June, p. 53 

DOC’S ROCK 

May, p. 80 
Aug., p. 73 

EQUANIMITY 

April, p. 76 

GALA FORECAST 

April, p. 72 

GALA HARRY 

Feb., p. 80 

IRON LEGEND 

June, p. 50 

J. 0. TOBIN 

Feb., p. 78 
April, p. 76 
May, p. 78 
June, p. 51 

LUCK PENNY 

March, p. 82 
June, p. 52 

MARK’S PLACE 

April, p. 73 

NO NO 

Feb., p. 80 
May, p. 80 

PEARL NECKLACE 

Aug., p. 75 


QUADRATIC 

March, p. 80 

QUID KIT 

April, p. 72 

RESOUND 

April, p. 76 
June, p. 55 

RUN EM UP 

Feb., p. 78 

SANS CRITIQUE 

Aug., p. 73 

SAROF JR. 

June, p. 55 

SENSITIVE PRINCE 

April, p. 74 

SHAWI 

June, p. 52 

SILVER ICE 

March, p. 79 

SNAPPY CHATTER 

March, p. 80 
May, p. 76 

SPOT TWO 

March, p. 78 
Aug. p. 74 

STAR DE NASKRA 

May, p. 79 

TEN TEN 

March, p. 82 

TINY MONK 

June, p. 50 

TRY MY BEST 

May, p. 78 

T. V. HILL 

April, p. 73 

WISE PHILIP 

Feb., p. 80 
March, p. 80 
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CAESAR'S WISH 

ch.f., 1975 

1977 

$25,000 Toddler Stakes, 5 V 2 fur., Maryland- 
bred 2-year-old fillies. Bowie, July 2. 

$25,000 Bowie Kindergarten Stakes, 6 fur., 
Maryland-bred 2-year-old fillies. Bowie, 
Oct. 20. 

$35,000 Tempted Stakes, 1 mi., 2-year-old 
fillies. Aqueduct, Nov. 2. T 

$75,000 Demoiselle Stakes, lVs mi., 2-year- 
old fillies. Aqueduct, Nov. 19. 

$25,000 Villager Stakes, 1 mi. & 70 yds., 2- 
year-old fillies. Keystone, Dec. 24. 

1978 

$40,000 Searching Stakes, 1 1/16 mi., 3-year- 
old fillies. Aqueduct, Feb. 4. 

$30,000 Hilltop Stakes, 1 1/16 mi., 3-year- 
old fillies. Pimlico, April 8. 

$75,000 Black-Eyed Susan Stakes, 1 1/16 mi., 
3-year-old fillies. Pimlico, May 19. 

$75,000 Mother Goose Stakes, lVs mi., 3- 
year-old fillies. Belmont, June 11. 

Bred by Nathan L. Cohen 
Owned by Sally M. Gibson; trained by 
Richard W. Small 

Foaled at Strathmore Stud, Monkton, Md. 


Never Bend 

Proudest Roman 

Roman Song 
Art Market 

Primper 

Lipstick 

starts 1st 

1977 (SW) 8 7 

1978 (SW) 6 4 

14 11 


‘Nasrullah 
Lalun 
Roman 
Quiz Song 
To Market 
‘Drakensberg 
Stymie 
Pretty Jo 

2nd 3rd earnings 

0 0 $132,520 

1 0 158,689 

1 0 $291,209 

(through June 30) 


There was no way anyone could have anticipated 
the extraordinary quality evidenced this year 


and last by Caesar's Wish. Setting aside her 
sire (Proudest Roman) for a moment, Caesar's 
Wish has a bottom line pedigree which appears 
more suited to competition at Timonium than in 
$75,000 stakes at Belmont Park. Dam of Caesar's 
Wish is Primper, a 13-year-old daughter of Art 
Market. Primper (a $4,800 yearling) won five 
races out of 20 starts, earning $13,365. Her sire. 
Art Market, was standing for a $400 live foal fee 
when he died last year at the University of 
Maryland's Horse Research Center. Primper's 
first and second dams (Lipstick and Pretty Jo) 
were both nonwinners. Lipstick was unplaced 
in four starts; Pretty Jo was retired while still a 
maiden after 14 starts. Neither Lipstick nor 
Pretty Jo ever produced a stakes horse. Primper 
had had none until Caesar's Wish (who was her 
sixth foal). And as for Art Market, he sired only 
one stakes winner—the good Maryland-bred 
grass horse Clyde William. 

But when bred to Proudest Roman, Primper 
came up with a champion. The stallion (a leading 

2- year-old in 1970 before sustaining sesamoid 
fractures) has sired three stakes winners from 
his first four crops. He stands in Kentucky as the 
property of a syndicate. 

In winning the nine-furlong Mother Goose, 
Caesar's Wish faced seven of the nation's best 

3- year-old fillies. She sprinted to the front at the 
start and remained there throughout to win by 
two lengths over Lakeville Miss (the 1977 2-year- 
old filly Eclipse winner). Third was Tempest 
Queen with White Star Line (7-to-5 favorite) 
fourth. All starters carried 121 pounds. 

Bred by Nathan L. Cohen, Caesar's Wish was 
foaled at Douglas R. Small's Strathmore Stud in 
Monkton. Mr. Small had for many years trained 
Mr. Cohen's racing stable. But in 1976 Nathan 
and his father (83-year-old Herman Cohen) de¬ 
cided to sell all of their breeding stock. The 
Cohens offered their horses to Small who imme¬ 
diately purchased the package (five broodmares, 
four sucklings and four yearlings). Among the 
yearlings was Caesar's Wish. Mr. Small consigned 
the yearlings to the Eastern Fall Sales and hoped 
to get between $15,000 and $20,000 for Caesar's 
Wish. But bidding stopped at $7,500, which was 
well below Small's reserve. Taken back to Strath¬ 
more Stud, Caesar's Wish was later sold private¬ 
ly to Sally Gibson. Mrs. Gibson gave the filly to 
Small's son, Richard, to train. 










Maryland-Bred Stakes Winners 


DOCS ROCK 


dk.b. or br.g., 1975 


1978 


$30,000 Survivor Stakes, 1 1/16 mi. (turf), 
Maryland-bred 3-year-olds. Pimlico, 
April 22. 

$25,000 Annapolis Handicap, 1 1/16 mi. 
(turf), 3-year-olds. Pimlico, June 3. 

Bred by Charles and Sandra Stancer 
Owned by Sandra Stancer; trained by 
Sandra Stancer 

Foaled at Stancer Farm, Mt. Airy, Md. 


Rock Talk 


Miss Two Shoes 


‘Rasper II 
Free Flowing 
‘Beechpark 
Sky Diver 


Owen Tudor 
Red Sunset 
Polynesian 
Rytina 

‘Nasrullah 
Panastrid 
Career Boy 
Wise Choice 


starts 1st 2nd 3rd earnings 

1977 14 2 4 2 $33,147 

1978 (SW) 11 2 0 3 50,820 


25 4 4 5 $83,967 

(through June 30) 


Charles and Sandra Stancer run a family horse 
operation in Howard county. He is a 36-year-old 
veterinarian, she a 36-year-old trainer and exer¬ 
cise rider. Because of their expanding racing and 
breeding stables (which include 17 2-year-olds), 
Dr. Stancer has given up an outside practice to 
devote all of his time to his own horses. 


Chuck Stancer is from Wisconsin. He met his 
wife (who comes from Minnesota) at a horse 
show. They moved to Maryland because of Dr. 
Stancer's employment at Walter Reed Hospital 
in the department of nuclear medicine. "I left 
Walter Reed and decided to go into practice at 


the track. I just drove in the gates one day. It's 
easy to drive in but hard to get started. I took 
what I could find . . . the bad pays, the prob¬ 
lems." Later two accidents (one with a horse, 
the other with an automobile) sidelined him. 
When he recovered, he decided there was enough 
work to be done on his own horses without get¬ 
ting involved again in private practice. 

The dam of Doc's Rock is Miss Two Shoes, a 12- 
year-old daughter of *Beechpark. Dr. Stancer 
bought her for $4,000 from Henry Worcester III 
after she had broken both sesamoids and then 
subsequently foundered. She had placed in three 
minor stakes and won seven races in 81 starts. 

Bred to What Luck in 1972, Miss Two Shoes fell 
victim to virus abortion and slipped her foal the 
following spring. Not bred in 1973, she was sent 
to Rock Talk the next year and in 1975 foaled 
Doc's Rock. "He was one of the biggest, roughest 
yearlings we ever rais?d," says Chuck. "He was 
the only 2-year-old I've ever seen who started off 
by galloping two miles right from the beginning. 
The reason was you couldn't pull him up." 

In the Annapolis Handicap, Doc's Rock faced 
seven opponents. Despite his earlier triumph on 
Pimlico's grass course in the Survivor Stakes, he 
ran at 10-to-l odds. Proving to be much the best, 
Doc's Rock went to the front entering the first 
turn and was never threatened while winning 
by three and a half lengths. Second was Indigo 
Star who beat T.V. Hill by a nose. 



SANS CRITIQUE 

b.f., 1974 


1978 

$15,000 Catherine The Great Handicap, 1 mi. 

& 70 yds., fillies and mares, 3 & up which 
had not won a sweepstake in 1977-78. 
Monmouth, June 20. 


Bred by Bertram N. Linder 
Owned by Mrs. Miles Valentine; trained 
by William Cocks 

Foaled at Thornmar Farm, Chestertown, 


Md. 


Reviewer 


Ian Maid 


Bold Ruler 
Broadway 
Determine 
‘Persian Maid 


‘Nasrullah 
Miss Disco 
Hasty Road 
Flitabout 
‘Alibhai 
Koubis 
Tehran 
Aroma 


starts 1st 2nd 3rd earnings 

1976 unraced 

1977 7 3 1 0 $12,220 

1978 (SW) 4 2 1 1 21,000 

11 5 2 1 $33,220 

(through June 25) 

When Bertram N. Linder sold Sans Critique at 
Saratoga in 1975, he received $100,000 for the 
filly. That marked the first time Mr. Linder had 
ever gotten a six-figure price for one of his year¬ 
lings, but in subsequent years he has three times 
sold Saratoga yearlings for prices of $100,000 or 
more. At the 1977 auction, Mr. Linder sold a 
half-sister to Sans Critique (sired by Roberto) 
for $145,000. Ian Maid, dam of the two fillies, is 
not represented by a 1978 yearling but she does 
have a 1978 filly by Appalachee and has been 
examined in foal to Caucasus. 

As breeder of Optimistic Gal ($686,861) and 
Obeah ($387,299 and dam of Dance Spell, winner 


continued on page 75 












Maryland-Bred Stakes Winners continued 


Sans Critique continued 

of $326,090), Mr. Linder has established himself 
as one of the East’s leading breeders. His 100- 
acre Hickory Hill Farm is located in Dalton, Pa., 
but he frequently foals his mares at the farm 
where stands the stallion to which he is breed¬ 
ing. In the case of Sans Critique, she was foaled 
at Thornmar because of Linder's high regard for 
farm veterinarian Thomas Bowman (who got 
Book of Verse in foal to *0'Hara on one cover u\ 
1974 after being barren five consecutive years) 
and also because Thornmar is relatively close to 
Virginia—where Ian Maid was to be bred to 
Cyane in 1974. Unfortunately, Sans Critique is 


SPOT TWO 

ch.f., 1974 

1978 

$25,000 Milady Handicap, 6 fur., fillies and 
mares, 3 & up. Keystone, Feb. 4. 

$25,000 Queen Anne Handicap, 6 fur., fil¬ 
lies and mares, registered Maryland- 
breds, 3 & up. Pimlico, June 10. 

Bred by Einar A. Helsing 
Owned by Jean B. Bradley; trained by 
Donald C. Bradley 

Foaled at Rose Hill Farm, Fallston, Md. 


Hagley 

Olden Times 

Teo Pepi 

Relic 

Djenne 

Jet Action 

Sherry L. 

One Spot 

*Cavan 

Mossborough 
Willow Ann 

Poll-0-Mine 

Double Jay 

Grade School 


starts 1st 2nd 

3rd earnings 

1976 unraced 


1977 

8 4 2 

0 $ 21,000 

1978 (SW) 

7 4 2 

0 76,268 


15 8 4 0 $ 97,268 

(through June 15) 

Assigned top weight of 121 pounds among the 
six starters in the Queen Anne Handicap, Spot 
Two won by two lengths over Debby's Turn 
while performing as 7-to-5 favorite. Third in the 
six-furlong test was Duffy Ducket, the only 3- 
year-old in the lineup. Prior to the Pimlico race. 
Spot Two had made three consecutive starts 
in New York. Her most recent previous race 
was the Vagrancy (sixth to Dainty Dotsie). Be¬ 
fore that she finished second to Perils of Pauline 
in the Grey Flight Handicap and in her previous 
start won an overnight handicap from Dutch 
Leader. 

Einar A. Helsing, the breeder of Spot Two, is a 
retired road contractor who maintains homes in 
Florida and Maryland. He currently owns only 
two horses—One Spot (the dam of Spot Two) 
and One Spot's yearling filly (a full sister to Spot 
Two). Mr. Helsing boards his two horses at Milton 
Martin's Rose Hill Farm in Fallston, and it was 
there that Spot Two was foaled. The filly was 


not eligible for Maryland-bred registration, 
being by an out-of-state stallion (Reviewer) and 
the mare having been returned the season of Sans 
Critique's birth to another out-of-state stallion 
(Cyane). Only Maryland residents or persons 
who continually maintain their breeding stock 
in Maryland can breed in successive years to 
out-of-state stallions and still have their foals 
dropped in Maryland registered as Maryland- 
breds. 

In winning the Catherine The Great Handicap, 
Sans Critique faced fillies and mares which had 
not won a stake in 1977 and 1978. Favored was 
the runner-up, Flag Of Leyte Gulf who finished 
second, beaten a half-length. 


sold privately as a yearling to Mr. and Mrs. 
Donald C. Bradley, owners of Witching Hour 
Farm in Howard county. Mr. Bradley is also Spot 
Two's trainer. 

Cornelia LaCoste (widow of trainer Albert 
LaCoste who died in 1958) reports that her late 
husband began training for Mr. Helsing in 1940. 
Mrs. LaCoste is a sister of Milton Martin, owner 
of 250-acre Rose Hill Farm. It was Mrs. LaCoste 
who purchased One Spot for Mr. Helsing in 
1968. "I was riding around with a blacksmith 
looking at horses in Virginia," recalls the veter¬ 
an horsewoman, "and we went to this farm 
where they showed us a yearling filly (One Spot) 
who had a slight club foot and had been rejected 
from the Eastern Fall Sale. Despite the foot, I 
liked the filly. So I bought her for Mr. Helsing. 
I trained her myself, and she went on to win 
over $24,000—usually in high-priced claimers, 
although I did start her out in a $3,500 claimer. 
When she got finished running, Mr. Helsing 
said he wanted to breed her. Her first foal (by 
Ambernash) was Amber Spot (winner of $8,862). 
Her second was Spot Two." 

Mr. Bradley recalls that he first saw Spot Two as 
a yearling. "Mr. Helsing sent her to my farm to 
be broken. She was and is an absolutely beauti¬ 
ful filly. A little on the small side, but a terrific 
mover with great conformation. After a couple 
of months, Mr. Helsing asked me if I would be 
interested in buying her and her sister, Amber 
Spot. I bought them both and later lost Amber 
Spot in a claiming race." 

















Nashua 


Ambernash 

Parlo 




Traffic Judge 


Another Jane 





Countess Jane 


starts 

1st 

2nd 

1976 (SW) 

8 

3 

2 

1977 (SW) 

16 

8 

2 

1978 (SW) 

4 

2 

1 


28 

13 

5 


PEARL NECKLACE 

ch.f., 1974 

1977 

$50,000 Gazelle Handicap, lVs miles, 3- 
year-old fillies. Belmont, Sept. 3. 

$50,000 Long Island Handicap, 1 1/16 miles, 
fillies and mares, 3 & up, turf. Aqueduct, 
Oct. 24. 

1978 

$50,000 New York Handicap, first division, 

11/16 miles, fillies and mares, 3 & up, 
turf. Belmont, June 24. 

Bred by Reginald N. Webster 
Owned by Reginald N. Webster; trained 
by Roger Laurin 

Foaled at Woodstock Farm, Chesapeake 

Cit y' Md - ‘Nasrullah 

Segula 
'Heliopolis 
Fairy Palace 
'Alibhai 
Traffic Court 
Count Speed 
Doggerel 

3rd earnings 
0 $ 39,480 

2 192,508 

1 64,219 

3 $296,207 
(through June 30) 

Pearl Necklace was Maryland's 3-year-old filly 
champion in 1977 when she won two $50,000 
stakes in New York. Her trainer, Roger Laurin, 
gave the filly a five-month vacation and returned 
her to competition in May at Aqueduct. Appear¬ 
ing to be as good this year as last, Pearl Necklace 
was gaining her second straight win in the first 
division of the New York Handicap. (Her earlier 
triumph was in an overnight handicap at Bel¬ 
mont). Performing as second choice to the odds- 
on Waya, Pearl Necklace won "ridden out" 
while defeating runner-up Waya by three 
lengths. She carried top weight of 122 pounds, 
giving six to Waya and four to third-place fin¬ 
isher Dottie's Doll. The stakes win was the fourth 
of Pearl Necklace's career, she having also won 
the Tempted Stakes as a 2-year-old. 

Owned and bred by Reginald N. Webster, Pearl 
Necklace is the largest money-winner sired by 
Ambernash who stands at Larking Hill Farm. 
Dam of Pearl Necklace is the Traffic Judge mare 
Another Jane who failed to break her maiden 
while racing three times, all in New York. The 
dam of Another Jane is Countess Jane, a stakes 
winner of $31,487. 

Mr. Webster is a New York financier who main¬ 
tains the bulk of his breeding stock in Kentucky. 
His best horses include Quill (champion filly of 
1963), Capelet, Quick Touch, Amberoid, Count 
Amber, Viscount and Gay Style. He is a former 
president of the Thoroughbred Owners and 
Breeders Association and is a member of The 
Jockey Club. 


CRIMSON VICTORY 

b.h., 1968 
1978 

$10,000 Gemini Handicap, 6 fur., 3 & up. 
Balmoral, June 4. 

Bred by Glade Valley Farms 

Owned by R. D. Miller and W. Hopper; 

trained by Bernard S. Flint 
Foaled at Glade Valley Farms, Frederick, 
Md. 


Crimson Satan 


Laurel Wreath 


Spy Song 
'Papila 
*Ardan 


Sinsin 


1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 (SW) 


starts 

6 

11 

13 

8 

unraced 

13 

16 

15 

9 

91 


1st 

2 

1 

4 

0 

4 

6 

10 

4 

31 


Balladier 
Mata Hari 

Requiebro 

Papalona 

Pharis 
Adargatis 
'Bahrain 
Blue Ensign 

2nd 3rd earnings 

0 0 $ 4,989 

5 0 9,052 

2 1 19,495 

2 1 2,726 


0 11,386 

3 19,002 

1 43,658 

2 24,942 


19 8 $135,250 

(through June 10) 


Sold in the 1969 Eastern Fall Sale for $8,400 by 
Glade Valley Farms, Crimson Victory had never 
won a stake prior to the Gemini Handicap at 
Balmoral on June 4. The bay horse was pur¬ 
chased at the Timonium auction by C. T. 
Hendricks but has several times changed hands 
while running in claiming races in recent years. 
In his most recent start prior to the Gemini, he 
was fourth at Arlington Park in a $27,500 
claimer. In the Gemini, Crimson Victory carried 
top weight of 118 pounds and won by three 
lengths as ll-to-10 favorite. 

The 10-year-old horse is a half-brother to two 
other stakes winners—Inkslinger ($149,905) and 
Luscious Lois ($10,269). Inkslinger was cham¬ 
pion Maryland-bred jumper for five consecutive 
years (1970-1974) and was the first winner of a 
$100,000 stake ever bred by Glade Valley. That 
triumph came in the 1971 renewal of the 
Colonial Cup. 

Crimson Victory's dam, Laurel Wreath, was by 
*Ardan out of Sinsin by *Bahram. She was a 
foal ot 1954 and was a winner of four races 
from 21 starts. At stud Laurel Wreath produced 
six foals, Crimson Victory being her last. 

Balmoral, the track at which the Gemini Handi¬ 
cap was run, is in Crete, Illinois, about 35 miles 
from Chicago. Formerly named Lincoln Fields, 
Balmoral had been used solely for harness racing 
in recent years but was this year reactivated as 
a Thoroughbred course. 









Maryland 
Foal Report 


AGNES ASHLEY, by Uncle Percy, b.c., April 15, 
by Anticipating. William Harris. Mare to 
Quartermaster. 

AUBE ROUGE, by "Grey Dawn II, ch.c., May 10, 
by Bold Bidder. Ryehill Farm. Mare to Bold 
Bidder. 

AUNT LYD, by Limit to Reason, ch.c., April 7, by 
Hagley. Charles T. Berry. Mare to In a 
Trance. 

BLEN A DARE, by B. B. Mint, ch.c.. May 24, by 
*Caxito. V. Lewis. Mare to *Caxito. 


BOMBILONGA, by Best Joy, b.c., June 6, by Lord 
Gaylord. Frank Alexander. Mare to Lord 
Gaylord. 



Skip Ball 


BUY BACK, by Ingrained, dk.b./br.c., April 4, by 
Sun Gala. South Mountain Thoroughbreds. 
Mare to Silver Badge. 

CARNIVAL FAVOR, by "Rasper II, b.c., June 8, 
by Buck Hill. E. Allen Murray, Jr. Mare to 
Buck Hill. 

CARRAGHEEN, by Irish Ruler, b.f., June 15, by 
Buffoonery. Helen Parke. Mare to Gun Song. 

CATHY'S WREN, by Crewman, ch.c., April 28, 
by North Flight. A. J. Somerville. Mare to In a 
Trance. 

CHASMAR BELLE, by Gigolo, b.c., April 10, by 
Favorecidian. Charles T. Berry. Mare to In a 
Trance. 

CHERRY JAM, by Yes You Will, b.f.. May 25, by 
Double Edge Sword. Dr. William H. Wright. 
Mare to Jolly Johu. 

CLAREMONT CURLEY, by Nashver, dk.b./ 
br.c.. May 3, by Bold Monarch. H. T. Hop¬ 
kins. Mare to Quartermaster. 

CONFALONE, by "Lorenzaccio, ch.c., February 
25, by Nostrum. Ryehill Farm. 

COURT QUESTION, by Court Recess, ch.f.. May 
2, by Quartermaster. Harold Morris. Mare to 
Quartermaster. 

CRACKLIN ROSIE, by Golden Ruler, ch.c., 
March 17, by Inkosana. Frank Smith. Mare to 
In a Trance. 

CURLPAPERS, by Olden Times, ch.c., April 13, 
by Run Fool Run. Mrs. John M. Begg and 
Fendall M. Clagett. Mare to Bold Ambition. 

DANCER'S CAST, by Dancer's Image, blk.c., 
March 24, by Bold Ambition. Peter Fuller and 
T. C. Welling. Mare to Quadrangle. 

DANCING STAFF, by Bold Ambition, b.f., May 
12, by Turn to Reason. Mrs. John M. Begg 
and Hal C.B. Clagett. Mare to Turn to 
Reason. 

DANSAL, by Dancer's Image, b.f., January 24, by 
Rock Talk. R. Southard and T. C. Welling. 
Mare to Nashua. 


Four-day-old colt by Friar Monk 
out of Legal Patter is owned 
by Mr. and Mrs. Robert Nielsen. 
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The Maryland Horse 







DIXIE SWINGER, by Directami, dk.b./br.f., June 
3, by Run Fool Run. John Quattrocchi. Mare 
to Buck Hill. 

DUMBARTON OAKS, by Arts and Letters, b.c., 
April 20, by Bold Reason. Ryehill Farm. Mare 
to Bold Bidder. 

EARLY LIGHTNING, by Fair Ruler, b.f., March 
13, by Roanoke Island. Elizabeth C. Mar¬ 
shall. Mare to Northern Jove. 

EASY WAMPUM, by Big Brave, ch.c., May 18, by 
Ecole Etage. Robert Meyerhoff. Mare to Ecole 
Etage. 

EEHOOK, by Francis S., b.f., April 5, by *Val de 
l'Orne. Peter Fuller. Mare to Restless Na¬ 
tive. 

EUPHORIC BELLE, by Rambunctious, b.c., May 
15, by Gold and Myrrh. Dr. Thomas Carter. 
Mare to In a Trance. 


FINANCE NATWALK, by High Finance, ch.c., 
April 1, by Friend's Choice. Phillip 
Capuano. Mare to In a Trance. 

FIRST ABOARD, by Quadrangle, b.c., June 15, 
by On the Warpath. A. Puelicher. Mare to 
Quartermaster. 

FLEET COTE, by Sub Fleet, b.c., May 12, by 
Equilibrium. Miller/Funkhouser Partner¬ 
ship. Mare to Quartermaster. 

FLOSS ROSS, by Pretense, ch.f., February 16, by 
Nostrum. Ryehill Farm. Mare to Rambunc¬ 
tious. 

FRANNIES REBEL, by Onebyalength, dk.b.l 
br.f., April 26, by Jacks Forever. Ann W. 
Fincher. Mare to Jacks Forever. 

GALA DRESS, by Dress Up, ch.c., February 23, 
by Happy Way. J. Gorden Kincheloe. Mare to 
Iron Peg. 
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Foal Report continued 

GALADRIELLE, by Spring Double, blk.c.. May 
3, by Banderilla. Mrs. Truman C. Welling. 
Mare to Dancing Champ. 

GAY VINTAGE, by Groton, ch.f.. May 22, by 
Chichester. Roy Ruble. Mare to Buck Hill 1 . 

HILLSIDE SINGER, by *Royal Serenade, b.c., 
April 23, by Spring Double. William M. 
Backer. Mare to Jolly Johu. 

HISTRUNG DIXIE, by Cohoesion, dk.b./br.c., 
June 16, by Quartermaster. Robert W. Leb- 
ling. 

HURRY ROUND, by Court Recess, ch.f., April 
29, by Anticipating. William Reisner. Mare 
to Quartermaster. 

IDAWILL, by Runner-up, b.c., May 7, by I Find 
Gold. T. Wilkenson. Mare to *Caxito. 

IN THE STARS, by Globemaster, b.f., May 5, by 
Impressive. Dr. William H. Wright. Mare to 
Jolly Johu. 

JON'S ALRIGHT, by Sea O Erin, ch.c., May 30, 
by Buck Hill. E. Allen Murray, Jr. Mare to 
Buck Hill. 

JOSIE'S BOBBIE, by Martlet, b.c., March 20, by 
Follow Through. Lloyd Burger. Mare to 
Quartermaster. 

JOYFULLY, by Nade, ch.f., April 3, by Vertex. 
Meriam Jenkins. Mare to In a Trance. 


JUST NOODLE, by Yes You Will, ro.c., March 19, 
by Wise Exchange. Maurice M. Watson. 
Mare to Tequillo. 

KHAL ON ME, by Vertex, ch.f., April 16, by In a 
Trance. Frank P. Scuderi. Mare to In a 
Trance. 

LADY DULCINEA, by Nantallah, gr.f.. May 22, 
by *Grey Dawn II. Ryehill Farm. Mare to 
Bold Bidder. 

LADY JACQUELINE, by Victoria Park, b.f., 
April 10, by Quartermaster. Barnesville 
Thoroughbred Farm. Mare to In a Trance. 

LADY MARIBEAU, by Maribeau, b.f., May 23, 
by Spring Double. R. W. Henderson. Mare to 
Spring Double. 

LANA BELLE, by To Market, b.c., June 16, by 
Dancing Count. Thomas Bowman. Mare to 
Dancing Count. 

LEGAL CHAMBERS, by Bold Reason, b.c., April 
26, by Ecole Etage. Robert Meyerhoff. Mare 
to Ecole Etage. 

LEO'S STAR, by Steve Leo Jr., b.c., April 26, by 
Quartermaster. William Dosh. Mare to In a 
Trance. 

*LOBO II, by Hugh Lupus, b.c., June 1, by Keelo. 
Debbie S. Farm. Mare to Quartermaster. 

LOIN CHOP, by Majestic Prince, ch.f., March 14, 
by Hail the Pirates. Ryehill Farm. Mare to 
Quadrangle. 


R. L. SEEGER 
PRINTING CO. 

Commercial and Job Printing 
Letterpress and Offset 

254-2525 

2908 Hamilton Avenue 
Baltimore, Maryland 21214 

(West of 5500 block of Harford Road) 


(0 

COMMANDER HORSE TRANSPORT 
COMPANY, INC. 

The Plains, Va. 22171 
"Moving horses from New Hampshire (o 
Florida and west to Ohio and Kentucky" 

Clay T. Brittle, Jr. I). Gould Brittle 
Office: 703 253 5262 Home: 703 253-5125 or 253-5610 

Maryland Representative: Robert Kohl 
301-848-9619 



INDEPENDENCE FARM 

Hutchins Mill Rd„ Monkton. Md. 21111 (301) 771-4511 Mrs. J. H. McKnight 

We are pleased to announce 
we are now accepting working students. 

COMPLETE FACILITIES FOR TRAINING HORSE & RIDER 


Indoor Ring 
Sand Dressage Ring 


Grass Dressage Ring 
Cross Country Fences 


Stadium Course 
Set in Elkridge-Harford 
Flunting Country. 


Beth Perkins is working her horses here and breaking young ones. 
She will be available for teaching. 

Please write for details. 
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MENAGE, by Victoria Park, b.c., May 3, by 
Quartermaster. Charles Woodson. Mare to 
Quartermaster. 

MIRADOR, by *Don Poggio, dk.b./br.f., April 2, 
by Bold Ambition. Mrs. Ian S. Montgomery. 
Mare to Jolly Johu. 

MISS CRIMSON, by Intent, ch.c., March 31, by 
Happy Way. Barbara Marciano. Mare to 
Happy Way. 

MISS QUEST, by *DiIly Boy II, b.c., May 6, by 
Svaha. William Harris. Mare to Quartermas¬ 
ter. 

MISS SAHUARITA, by Mara Lark, b.f., May 30, 
by Ecole Etage. Robert Meyerhoff. Mare to 
Ecole Etage. 

MOLLY MANSFIELD, by Joe Price, b.c., March 
30, by Grand Slam Dan. Ryehill Farm. Mare 
to Tequillo. 

OCALA MILISSA, by Ocala Breeze, b.c., April 
21, by North Sea. Vernon Krebs. Mare to 
Dundee Marmalade. 

PARTY UP, by ^Malicious, b.f., March 30, by 
Rambunctious. Ryehill Farm. Mare to Quad¬ 
rangle. 

PETES JEAN ANN, by Big Pete, b.c., April 21, by 
Clyde William. Gwynne Jones. Mare to 
Quartermaster. 

POCHETTE, by Needles, dk.b./br.f., January 26, 
by Run Fool Run. Mrs. John M. Begg and 
Fendall M. Clagett. 


INSURANCE 

FOR 

THOROUGHBRED 
HARNESS & QUARTER 
HORSE OPERATIONS 

• WORKERS’ COMPENSATION 

• EQUINE MORTALITY 

• EQUINE ACCIDENT 

• FIRE AND TRANSPORTATION 

• PUBLIC LIABILITY 



ASSOCIATIONS 

UNDERWRITERS 

2209 Maryland Ave. Baltimore, Md. 21218 
(301) 366-3038 


Swimming 



Swimming is a highly effective 
and beneficial alternative or 
supplement to ground training 
in the conditioning of yearlings, 
injured horses, racing-sour 
horses, horses with back prob¬ 
lems, etc. 

Swimming establishes a solid 
muscular and cardio-pulmonary 
foundation and keeps a horse 
sound in the process. 

Swimming stretches and re- 
elasticizes muscles and tendons. 

Little Acorn Farm offers the 
finest heated indoor swimming 
facilities in the East. 

A track is available and we are 
equipped to handle layups. 


Little Acorn Farm, Inc. 

LAYUPS • TURNOUTS 

2738 Carsins Run Road, Aberdeen, Md. 
George and Betty Lewis (301) 836-2288 
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Foal Report continued 

PRIMP, by Alerted, ch.f., May 4, by Sun Gala. 
South Mountain Thoroughbreds. Mare to 
Disc. 

PROBATIONER, by Black Gang, b.c., June 11, by 
Two a Day. Thomas Bowman. Mare to Dar\c^ 
ing Count. 

PROUD MARY, by Time Tested, ch.c., April 26, 
by Restless Native. William M. Backer. Mare 
to Jolly Johu. 

REASON TO HONOR, by Hail the Prince, b.c., 
June 30, by Quartermaster. George Croci. 
Mare to Quartermaster. 

RIBALDA, by Ribolini, b.c., June 15, by Pukka 
Gent. Robert L. Goodman. Mare to Par Excel¬ 
lent. 

RIBOCCAN, by Ribocco, ch.c., June 10, by Am- 
bernash. Carroll Curran. Mare to Quarter¬ 
master. 

RIGHT MOM, by Idolater, b.c.. May 30, by Ben 
Marshall. Anthony Crilley. Mare to In a 
Trance. 

ROSEMARY REESE, by Impressive, b.c., June 15, 
by On the Warpath. R. W. Henderson. 

ROUND VALLEY, by *Royal Vale, b.c., March 
27, by Tentam. William Backer. Mare to 
Jacinto. 



Planning an indoor ring? We specialize in the 
custom designing and construction of all 
horse structures. Superb planning and 
craftsmanship provide a handsome, effi¬ 
cient, low-maintenance facility. Care taken 
for minimum disturbance to your existing 
operations. When you plan any farm con¬ 
struction, put Pogo in your plans. Call Rip 
Poole at 692-6434 or Art Gompf at 692-5106. 



POGO CONSTRUCTION, BOX 135, STREET, MARYLAND 21154 


ROYAL IMAGE, by Royal Coinage, dk.b./br.c.. 
May 19, by Rambunctious. Edgar A. Murray. 
Mare to Buck Hill. 

RUFF PHYLIS, by Solo Landing, ch.c., April 5, by 
*Caxito. V. Lewis. Mare to *Caxito. 

RULING SUIT, by Final Ruling, b.c.. May 1, by 
Dead Ahead. Summer Hill Farm. Mare to 
Happy Way. 

SARINKA, by Gate Smasher, b.c., April 25, by 
Race the Wind. Col. Richard Fitzgerald. 
Mare to Quartermaster. 

SARRE GREEN, by Clem Pac, b.f., January 22, by 
Majestic Prince. Gretchen Mobberley. Mare 
to Tentam. 

SEAPUIT, by Flying Fury, dk.b./br.c., June 5, by 
Christopher R. Debbie S. Farm. Mare to 
Quartermaster. 

SECOND SEA, by Final Ruling, b.c., April 19, by 
Dead Ahead. Summer Hill Farm. Mare to 
Dead Ahead. 

SHY BEAUTY, by Binky B., b.c., April 9, by 
*Caxito. Mr. and Mrs. H.L. Burkheimer. 
Mare to *Caxito. 

SISTER SAM, by Turn to Reason, b.c.. May 7, by 
Grimaldi. William Mailley. Mare to Quar¬ 
termaster. 

SNORAU, by Snow Flight, b.c., May 7, by Jacks 
Forever. Ann W. Fincher. Mare to Jacks 
Forever. 


Subscribe to 

theBACKSTRETCH 

The only exclusive 
Thoroughbred trainer magazine 
(published quarterly) 

Subscription Rates 


One Year.$ 5.00 

Two Years. 9.00 

Three Years . 12.00 

Four Years . 14.00 


(Foreign rates furnished upon request) 

Mail check to: 

United Thoroughbred Trainers 

19363 James Couzens Highway 
Detroit, Michigan 48235 

(If you have not seen THE BACKSTRETCH 
send $1.00 for sample copy.) 

Send magazine to: 

Name (please print) 

Address 

Zip Code 

DPlease send advertising rates mh 
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STAKED, by Quiz Master, b.c., April 25, by Road 
At Sea. Elizabeth C. Marshall. Mare to 
Northern Jove. 

SUNNY ANNE, by More Sun, ch.f., April 14, by 
Gun Song. Elizabeth C. Marshall. Mare to 
Rock Talk. 

SUNNY'S SOLO, by Swift Sword, ch.c., April 7, 
by Favorecidian. John Korman, Sr. Mare to 
Jolly Johu. 

TANGO IN PARIS, by Cyane, ch.f., May 7, by 
Ambernash. John M. and Jeanne F. Begg. 
Mare to In a Trance. 

TEASE NOT, by Lord Priam, dk.b./br.c., April 
23, by Search for Gold. John M. and Jeanne F. 
Begg. Mare to Ambernash. 

THE MRS., by The Big Boss, ch.f., April 4, by 
Dancing Count. James Ballard. Mare to Jolly 
Johu. 

THROW ME A KISS, by Globemaster, ch.f., June 
12, by Ellens Reason. South Mountain 
Thoroughbreds. Mare to Itsa Great Day. 

TUDOR M'LLE., by ‘Tudor Way, b.c.. May 15, 
by Rollicking. Truman C. Welling. Mare to 
Rollicking. 

TURN TO CHAT, by Chat, b.c., March 28, by 
Dead Ahead. Gregory Carey. Mare to Quar¬ 
termaster. 

TURN TO NORTH, by *Turn-to, b.c., April 5, by 
T. V. Commercial. Ryehill Farm. Mare to 
Cyane. 

A COMPLETE SERVICE FOR 
HORSE TRAILERS! 

Quality workmanship with a minimum of delay! 



• WIRING INSTALLED AND REPAIRED 

• UNDERCOATING - INTERIORS & UNDERCARRIAGES 

• BODY REPAIRS • WELDING • BRAKE WORK 

• CUSTOM PAINTING of STABLE or FARM COLORS 

• HITCHES INSTALLED • TIRE SALES • LETTERING 

JERRY S CHEVROLET 

PAINT AND BODY SHOP DEPARTMENT 
Ask for DOUG CARROLL 

PERRING PARKWAY & JOPPA RD. 661-9100 
ON THE BELTWAY AT EXIT 30 NORTH 


VICTORIAN LEISURE, by Victoria Park, b.c., 
April 6, by In a Trance. Fred A. Greene, Jr. 
Mare to In a Trance. 

WAHINE DANCER, by ‘Hawaii, b.c., April 22, 
by Cyane. Ryehill Farm. Mare to Cyane. 

WESTCHESTER LADY, by Festive Dancer, b.f., 
April 23, by Northern Fling. Mr. and Mrs. E. 
L. Dinning. Mare to Jolly Johu. 

WITH A STAR, by Maribeau, ch.c., May 5, by 
Double Edge Sword. Elizabeth C. Marshall. 

ZEKE'S BIRTHDAY, by Mr. Brick, b.c., April 6, 
by Tarleton Oak. Mrs. Robert Welsh. Mare to 
In a Trance. 


The Awl-Craft 
Leather Shop 

Complete Line Saddlery & Supplies 
Repair & Custom Service 

William J. Supik, Jr. Blenheim Road 
(301) 667-0649 Phoenix, Md. 21131 



Expert care for your horses: the condi¬ 
tioning of Thoroughbreds, the schooling 
of young horses and green jumpers, 
readying hunters, breaking yearlings. 

Complete facilities include 100 acres 
with board fencing, large modern barn, 
indoor ring, turnout shed, and numerous 
paddocks. Located in the heart of 
Elkridge-Harford hunting country. 

WINTERS RUN FARM Fallston, Maryland 
Mrs. Sylvia Hechter (301) 557-7151 
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Show, 3-Phase 
News Items 



MHSA Notice 

Because of error on the part of its 
committee, the Mid-Atlantic Welsh Pony 
and Junior Show, held July 17-18, 1978, 
was not a member of the Maryland Horse 
Shows Association. No points were given 
toward MHSA high score awards and the 
Gittings horsemanship and MHSA 
Hunter Seat classes were cancelled. 


Youth Activity Meeting 

The National Horse and Pony Youth 
Activity Council has scheduled its third 
annual youth leader forum for January 19-21, 
in the Westchester County Exposition Cen¬ 
ter, White Plains, New York. The National 
Horse and Pony Youth Activity Council is a 
nonprofit organization dedicated to the 
education of youth working with horses and 
those who teach these youths. Membership 
in NHPYAC includes representatives from 
most of the breed associations, schools of 
horsemanship, numerous youth groups and 
agencies that serve youth groups such 
as American Camping Association, Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, Pony Club, 4-H and 
Cooperative Extension Horse Specialists 
from coast to coast. 

The theme for the 1979 forum will be 
"The American Horse Exposition — A 
'How To' Forum for Horse Leaders". The 
program is being developed under the co¬ 
chairmanship of R. C. Church, Extension 
Horse Specialist at University of Connecti¬ 
cut; J. P. Gallagher, Extension Horse Spe¬ 
cialist at Pennsylvania State University; 


and S. W. Sabin, Extension Horse Specialist 
at Cornell University. 

Included in the forum will be a wide 
variety of horse industry exhibits, work¬ 
shops, demonstrations, lectures and a series 
of special presentations all designed to 
provide youth leaders with information 
and ideas to help them in their horse re¬ 
lated youth program efforts. While this 
forum has been designed specifically for 
youth leaders and teachers, the general 
public is welcomed. A special welcome is 
issued to young people interested in learn¬ 
ing more about horses, horse careers and 
the many horse related youth programs and 
activities available. 

For additional information, contact 
S. W. Sabin, 140 Morrison Hall, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N.Y. 14853. 

Equitation Day 

The Maryland Horse Shows Association's 
annual Equitation Day is scheduled for Sep¬ 
tember 24, 1978, at Cool Meadows Horse 
Center in Jarrettsville. 

Featured events will be the MHSA Hunter 
Seat finals and the Gittings horsemanship 
competition. Riders qualify for the Hunter 
Seat finals by compiling at least 10 points 
(five of which are for a blue) in special class¬ 
es held at member shows during the sea¬ 
son. The Gittings contest is limited to riders 
who have won that class at a MHSA show in 
the current year. 

Well-known equitation judge Carol Jung- 
herr, of North Salem, N.Y., will officiate at 
the show. 
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MHSA POINT STANDINGS 

Through June 3, 1978 

Gittings Horsemanship 

Christina Heldrich, Melissa Moore, Leslie Keech, 
Patty Nicholson, Kimberly Ann Rachuba, Toles 
Summers, Susan Slacum, C. B. Thaw III, John 
French, Jr., Albert Urbina, Kenneth Krome. 

MHSA Hunter Seat Horsemanchip 
Leslie Keech, Kenneth Krome, Susan Slacum, 
Toles Summers. 


Small Pony Hunter 

Precious Moment, Sandy Ferrell 151 

Shenandoah Cherish, Kristin Solter 102 

Ileatherstone Senetti, Jabolin Farm 93 

Measure Me, Heather Supik 73V 2 

Farnley Colorado, Kim Flowers 
Midnight Magic, Lisa Horn 48 

Medium Pony Hunter 

Chanel, Fox Den Farm 246 

Shenandoah Sundowner, Renee Lee Kidd 140 
Indy Anna, Mark Ferrell 99 

Farnley Hi Sign, Sandy Lytle 79Vi 

Toy Patrol, Rebecca Foster 76 

Shade, Mark Ferrell 69 

Large Pony Hunter 

Cloisonne, Susan Lynn Porter 197 

Rendova Cheshire, Cindy Lytle 142 

Durban Castle, Marly Farm 106 

Fly By Knight, Albert R. Urbina 86 

Farnley Hi Time, Kim Stephenson 82 

Canadian Queen, Ruth Emerson 60 

Small/Medium Green Pony Hunter 

Shenandoah Sundowner, Renee Lee Kidd 369 
Daisey Mae, Elizabeth Solter 252 

Hello Dolly, Sandra Lytle 215 

Wish Me Well, Caron Finglass 124 

Tiffany Gold, Kimberly Ann Wirtanen 87 

Shenandoah Hobbit, Fox Den Farm 52 

Large Green Pony Hunter 
Finest Kind, Albert R. Urbina 257 

Ice Capade, John R. French, Jr. 216 

Slipring, Gretchen Ewalt 172 

Endearing, Paige Ewalt 136 

Cygnet's Star, Cynthia Lytle 110 

Yankee Clipper, Jennifer M. Dodge 108 

Small Pony Jumper 

Midnight Magic, Patti Kelly 62 

Heatherstone Senetti, Jabolin Farm 26 

Turek, Jennifer Sampson 12 

Medium Pony Jumper 

Crown Prince II, Oak Knoll Farm 58 

North Wind, Mrs. Gardiner Hallman 49 

Major's Done, Maslin's Little Acres 12 

Large Pony Jumper 

Rendova Cheshire, Cindy Lytle 40 
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New Market 
Hounds Show 

From the top, below: Gail Klein rides 
Misty Hollow Farm's Quincey to large 
green pony hunter championship; Cindy 
Eshman on her Saffron took top honors 
among large pony hunters; Triple Sec, 
with Betsy Lebling up, won the tricolor 
in the amateur-owner hunter division. 



Mary Susan Coleman 
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Show News continued 


Final Fling, Sharon Cohen 
Top Secret, Leslie Keech 
Canadian Queen, Ruth Emerson 

Junior Hunter 

Dowdy Feathers, Kimberly Ann Rachuba 
Bonnycastle, Carrie Campanella 
Crack The Sky, Joanne Roemer 
War Music, Leslie Millner 
Moonspinner, Kim D. Caples 
Kinda Bright, Kim Kaufman 
Flip the Card, Linda Lee Piersol 

Green Hunter 

Kinda Bright, Kim Kaufman 
Sunshadow, Sue Sherwood 
Attention Please, Hunting Horn Farm 
Without A Doubt, E. L. MacDonald 
Wonder Woman, Hunting Horn Farm 
Royal Decision, Wayne Eubank 
Small Hunter 

City Woman, Valarie Morris 

Without A Doubt, E. L. MacDonald 

Classic Affair, Leslie Keech 

Petite Etoile, Dr. Elizabeth R. Carmichael 

Dionysius, Carol Crump 

Currency, Victoria Miller 

Double Feature, Joan Wilson 

Amateur-Owner Hunter 

Spring's Portrait, 

Mr. & Mrs. David Hayden 
Chosen Pal, Mrs. Linda J. Somers 
Triple Sec, Betsy Lebling 
City Woman, Valarie Morris 
Catkin, Judy Ritchey 
Tobruk, Bonnie Lee Alexander 


28 

27 

20 


223 

116 

90 


62 

62 


138 

136 

66 

63 

61 

57 


134 

60 

53 

32 

32 

20 

18 


248 

227 

206 

150 

110 

65 


Working Hunter 

Lee's Lieutenant, W. Taylor Cook 248 

Paper Lace, Mr. & Mrs. Michael Barr 85 

Don't Bar Gin, Oak Knoll Farm 52 

Moonshadow, Sue Sherwood 42 

Spring Surprise, Leslie Keech 40 

City Woman, Valarie Morris 18 


Junior Jumper 

The Poet, Patricia Millner 104 

Tulsa's Valentine, Ranlyn Pines 104 

Guardsman, Wendy Joyce Bartko 94 

Ed El's Bay Boy, Raggie Ridge Farm 67 

Cloudy Dakota, Eric Frost 52 

Open Jumper 

Fine Wine, Charlie Walker 87 

Answer Yes, Raggie Ridge Farm 75 

The Incumbante, John C. Brighoff 68 

Fritz, Oak Knoll Farm 23 

Kind and Nasty, Allen M. Forney 22 

Tarzan Joe, Cynthia Anne Niznik 15 

English Pleasure Horse 

Color Me Gray, Maslin's Little Acres 91 

Have A Heart, Cynthia Anne Niznik 
& Wm. Carter 42 

Scotch Lady, Lisa Pabst 37 

Hi Boy, Robin Schmuhl 24 

English Pleasure Pony 

Quaker Lace, Maslin's Little Acres 69 

Captain's Cadet, Maslin's Little Acres 69 

Lady Cloud, Diana T. Smith 65 

Winsome, Kim Gibson 26 

Duchess, Maslin's Little Acres, Agent 21 

Maxwell Von Kurtzbeine, Peggy Novotny 21 
Highland Lad, Mrs. Marilyn Hugg 18 

Jami, Green Leaf Farm 15 


13 Nations To Compete 

Sponsors of the World Championship 
3-Day competition to be held September 
14-17 in Lexington, Ky., reveal that 13 
nations have made entries. 

Ten countries will compete with teams 
while three will send individual riders. 
Those with teams include: Argentina, 
Australia, Canada, France, West Germany, 
Great Britain, Holland, Ireland, New Zea¬ 
land and the United States. Represented 
by individual riders will be Brazil, Guate¬ 
mala and Japan. 


/— ' 
/ 



Equine Services 


The Awl-Craft 

offering 

Professional Work in a Relaxed Atmosphere 


Leather Shop 

Breaking &• Training for Thoroughbreds 


Complete Line Saddlery & Supplies 

through Ponies 

accepting 


Repair & Custom Service 

Horses to Prepare for Upcoming Maryland Sales 

Box 427, Burkittsville, Md. 21718 


William J. Supik, Jr. Blenheim Road 

(301) 667-0649 Phoenix, Md. 21131 

L (301) 371-6670 A 
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W^VCRVE NOTE 


The competitive record of the U.S. Equestrian Team 
fully demonstrates that our horses and riders know 
how to face the difficult challenges of internatiorial 
competition, and how to meet them successfully. 

But the biggest hurdle confronting the USET today 
is that of raising the funds we need to keep our Team 
among the best in the World. And only you can help 
us meet this challenge. 

The USET represents all American horse lovers in 
the Jumping, Dressage and Combined Training 
competitions of the Olympic and Pan-American 
games, World Championships and other major inter¬ 
national competitions. 

Surely every American horse lover wants to see us 
continue to be represented by the very best teams our 
nation can provide .... but this takes money, as well as 
horses and riders. 

Won't you do your share in supporting our teams 
for the World Championships, the Pan-American 
Games in 1979 and the 1980 Moscow Olympics? 

Send in your tax-deductible contribution today. 


U/. 


UNITED STATES EQUESTRIAN TEAM, INC 

Gladstone, New Jersey 07934 • South Hamilton, Mass. 01982 

I would like to become a Member of the United States Equestrian Team, 
Inc. Please enroll me in the category I have checked below. 

□ Please bill me later. □ My payment is enclosed. 


Name _____ Age (for juniors)- 

Street-—--- 

City _ State - Zip- 

□ Patron Member $1,000 or more □ Regular Member $25 

□ Sustaining Member $500 □ Junior Member 

□ Contributing Member $100 (under 18) $12.50 

Checks should be made payable and mailed to: 

UNITED STATES EQUESTRIAN TEAM, INC., Gladstone, New Jersey 07934 
ALL CONTRIBUTIONS ARE TAX DEDUCTIBLE 
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Dressage Enthusiasts 
Challenge Perfection 

Story and Photographs by Jack Dewell 


The quote from Webster would not do 
terribly well as a bumper sticker, but that's 
all right because the dressage-niks have one 
that works much better anyway. It says 
simply, "DRESSAGE: Ask me what it is." 

Some of them used to have one that said 
"Follow me—I piaffe!" Catchy, true—but it 
could raise other questions less easy to deal 
with. 

If Webster had added a simile to go with 
his definition, he might have said that 
dressage is to horseback riding what school 
figures are to ice skating: all the contestants 
performing the same sequence of move¬ 
ments (called a "test") in a precise manner. 


The ultimate example of dressage, of 
course, would be the Lipizzaner stallions 
performing in the great riding hall at Vien¬ 
na's Spanish Riding School. 

At the other end of the scale would be a 
"D" Pony Clubber trying to get some 
Thelwell-type brat of a Shetland-Welsh- 
Quarter Horse through two-or-three min¬ 
utes of walk-trot-canter-whoa-back-back- 
BACK, DAMMIT! without the critter step¬ 
ping over the boundary boards and out of 
the arena. 

In between those two extremes lies a 
small but growing group of horses and 
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Few aspire to the level of dressage exhibited 
in a Lipizzaner stallion's levade (above), but 
all can benefit by knowledge of the basics of 
the discipline, which makes the horse more 
responsive while keeping him fit and supple. 


dres-sage' (dre-sdzh'), n. [F.] Manege. Guid¬ 
ance of a horse through a set of maneuvers 
without perceptible use of the hands , reins , 
legs , etc. 


horsepersons who have progressed far be¬ 
yond the latter example and are trying to 
see how near they can come to the former. 
That's the whole thing about dressage—it's 
not so much head-to-head competition as it 
is a striving toward perfection. Theoreti¬ 
cally, the goal is attainable, but in the cold, 
cruel world of reality, of course, it is not 
attainable, so you needn't worry about run¬ 
ning out of challenges. 

One of the ironies of this sport is that the 
better you get at it, the more effortless your 
performance will appear, which doesn't 
leave you much opportunity to throw in 
your own inimitable touches of stylish flair. 
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Dressage continued 



At a recent dressage competition, held over three days at Potomac Horse Center in Montgomery 
county, Debbie Adams of Flora Lea Farm in Medford, N.J., had a first, a third and a sixth on her 
Anglo-Arab Blue Rapidan. She also finished second twice with her other mount, Whitehouse. 


In fact, a first-time spectator might get the 
impression that a top-class horse and rider 
have performed the whole test on "auto¬ 
pilot". 

A recent dressage trial at the Potomac 
Horse Center in Montgomery County 
brought out 136 riders with 144 horses from 
Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Connecticut, 
Washington state, the District of Columbia, 
and New Zealand. 

For three days they competed in a total of 
49 classes, ranging from the most elemen¬ 
tary level (AHSA Training level), up 


through four more levels to the Interna¬ 
tional Equestrian Federation's "Prix St. 
George", culminating in a class which is 
called "Intermediate" but which isn't in¬ 
termediate at all, being only one step below 
the Grand Prix—the highest level of inter¬ 
nationally recognized competition. 

Think of it as horseback ballet if you 
like—certainly dressage shares the qualities 
of grace and precision with classical 
dance—but don't overlook the fact that, like 
ballet, it also requires strength and coordi¬ 
nation of a very high order. Behind the cool 
smiles and the hauteur there is one hell of a 
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Linda Oliver of Great Falls, Va., and Gabrielle (center) won Potomac's Intermediate class and 
took second in the Prix St. George. Chesapeake City's Donnan Plumb, a former Olympic rider 
and the wife of 3-day champion Mike Plumb, won all three classes in which she rode The Squaw. 


lot of athletic effort going on—by horses and 
riders! 

As a spectator sport for the unknow- 
ledgeable or uninvolved, this is about as 
exciting as watching grass grow, but who 
said you could only be a spectator? 

Hypothetical case: Right now you can 
look out your kitchen window and see your 
hunter standing there waiting for his next 
free meal, doing nothing but gaining fat 
and losing condition. Comes the fall and 
you'll go through the annual battle to get 
him in some sort of decent shape for the 
hunting season, wishing at the same time 


that this beast (which can jump like a stag) 
could be fitted out with some brakes and 
steering gear! 

Now if instead of that, you put in some 
time working with your hunter on begin¬ 
ning dressage, you'd go into the hunting 
season with a fit horse—and one that is 
more responsive to your commands. 

Webster should add another line to his 
definition in the next edition: 2. An excel¬ 
lent means of improving the physical abil¬ 
ity and manners of any horse. 

Isn't it strange that Webster should be a 
man of few words? □ 
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30 Years Ago This Month 

The Maryland Horse 

Reported. . . 


► On the cover was one of the leading 
2-year-old fillies of the year. Raise You, by 
Case Ace out of Lady Glory. Bred by Coun¬ 
try Life Farm, Raise You was the winner of 
the Polly Drummond and Colleen Stakes 
and the New Jersey Futurity. She was to 
become an outstanding producer, foaling 
Raise a Native among others. 

► According to Don Reed the Maryland 
racing scene was, in a word, grim. Reed 
writes, "July of 1948 will go down in history 
as one of the 'black months' in Maryland 
racing. ... it was during that month that 
several facts were brought to light indicat¬ 
ing the powers that be in the sport must 
have missed the boat. . The Havre de 
Grace meeting was the issue, and the prob¬ 
lems were based on a combination of cir¬ 
cumstances. First, the simultaneous run¬ 
ning of the Laurel harness track, albeit at 
night, did affect the daytime racing. Then, 
transportation was difficult, the B. & O. 
railroad ceasing to run special race trains 
and the highway between Baltimore and 
Havre de Grace being torn up. All in all, 
nothing was favorable for the meeting. 
"Owners and trainers of Thoroughbreds 
. . . were loud in their complaints about 
the Racing Commission giving permission 
to the harness track to operate at the same 
time as the runners. 'The State has got to 
make a choice,' said one prominent horse¬ 
man. 'If it wants trotters and pacers, all 
right, then the Thoroughbred game ought 
to be dropped. And if it wants Thorough¬ 
breds, then there ought to be no harness 
racing. Maryland is not big enough to sup¬ 
port both and if an attempt is made to 
continue both, neither will be worth any¬ 
thing.' " 


THE 

Maryland Horse 

THE OrriCIAL PUBLICATION Or THE 
MARYLAND HORSE BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 



► A report on Maryland-breds at 
Aqueduct from Joe Palmer tells vividly of 
Conniver's good win over Gallorette in the 
Brooklyn Handicap. He writes, "The Brook¬ 
lyn Handicap may possibly be adopted in 
Maryland as the state flower, since two 
Maryland-bred mares ripped the field apart 
in the stretch to finish one-two, a head 
apart." According to Palmer, Conniver 
owed her victory to the five pounds she was 
getting from Gallorette. (The latter's 
second-place finish moved her earnings to 
$402,535, seventh on the world's money¬ 
winning list and highest of her sex.) Con¬ 
niver, a filly with a spotty history, was a 
late bloomer. "Her entire stakes career is 
encompassed in a month," writes Palmer. 
"She'd been winning overnight races im¬ 
pressively, but her first stakes try came in 
the Aqueduct Handicap . . . Stymie beat 
her, but she just missed nailing him . . 
Palmer describes Conniver as "what you'd 
expect a Discovery filly out of a ^Challenger 

Louise Este Hollyday does double duty 
in a lead rein class at Timonium, 
leading both a pupil and his mount's foal. 
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II mare to be, standing a half-inch under 17 
hands. Gallorette is big, but Conniver tops 
her by an inch and a half . . . Also she is a 
mean witch, if you will consider that I have 
made a typographical error . . 

► "A marked increase, during 1947, in 
cases of infectious equine encephalomy¬ 
elitis—a virus brain disease that attacks 
mainly horses and mules," was reported. 
A total of 8,716 cases were reported from 
33 states in 1947 compared to 2,805 in 1946, 
with the majority of the 1947 cases being 
reported from Louisiana. It was suggested 
that vaccination of animals should be done 
"well in advance of the usual epizootic 
period." 

► Interstate Commerce Commission rules 
for shipping horses included a requirement 
that "no person may drive . . . more than 
ten hours in any 24 hours, unless the driver 
is off duty for eight consecutive hours fol¬ 
lowing the ten hours of driving." 

► A feature on "one of Maryland's newest 
stud farms" told of "Woodlawn, the How¬ 
ard county farm of Mr. and Mrs. Walter A. 
Edgar . . . 'Jack' Edgar, a shipbuilder in 
business, is building up his stud as care¬ 
fully as a ship destined for far ports and 
rough seas . . ." The best of the six brood¬ 
mares at Woodlawn was "the stakes- 
winning Penncote by Pennant . . . Out of 
Cherrycote by Broomstick, and in foal to 
Swing and Sway, the next produce of the 
old mare will be chockablock with good 
Whitney blood." 



Equine Insurance 




Immediate coverage 

• Accident • Unborn foal 

• Mortality • Transportation 

• Theft • Fire and 

• Loss of use lightning 




PAOLI INSURANCE AGENCY. INC. 
11 So. Valley Rd., Paoli, Pa. 19301 
Phone 215/644-9130 


► An obituary for Carter Lee Bowie, 76, 
was seen as a broken link "with the early 
days of Maryland racing." 'Judge' Bowie, a 
veteran racing official and last surviving 
son of Maryland's Governor Ogden Bowie, 
had been "close to the Maryland racing pic¬ 
ture since 1881." 

► The syndication of Challedon was re¬ 
ported in the August issue . . . for a price of 
$250,000. "The Challedon syndicate con¬ 
sists of 32 shares, two of which will be re¬ 
tained by Mr. W. L. Brann." The syndicate 
was headed by Ira Drymon, of Gallaher 
Farm, Lexington, where Challedon was 
standing. 

► In his "Saddlebag," editor Humphrey 
Finney describes a trip to Kentucky to 
supervise the return by train of Maryland 
mares after their breedings in Kentucky. He 
writes, "At the loading chute this morning 
with vans coming in from all directions. Ed 
Carmichael's crew had two cars loaded with 
Sagamore mares and foals, while we had 
two loaded with mares from numerous 
Maryland farms. It was in the high 90's 
when we got underway, picking up a car at 
Paris (Ky.) to finish out our five-car special. 
At Cincinnati we waited in near-100 degree 
heat to pick up four cars of soldiers. Then, 
with water barrels well iced up, we took off 
for Columbus, our first stop, thence to 
Pittsburgh, Harrisburg and the Timonium 
fairgrounds." The next day, June 24, Finney 
writes: "Got the cars all unloaded and the 
mares and foals sorted into fifteen vans 
awaiting them by noon, then set out for 
home to try to get some portion of the soot, 
cinders and just plain dust out of our eyes, 
ears and noses. No small undertaking this." 
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Classified 

Advertisements 


Boarding, Training Facilities 


COMPLETE AND INDIVIDUAL CARE FOR THOROUGHBREDS: 

Boarding facilities for broodmares, yearlings and layups. 
Reasonable rates. Loch Raven Farm, R. D. 1, Box 233A 
(Rt. 213), Chesapeake City, Md. 21915. (301) 885-5800. 


For Rent 


HORSE TRAILERS: For rent by the day, week or month. 
Perone Performance Products Co., 10128 Washington Blvd., 
Laurel, Md. (301) 498-7270 or 792-7577. 


Miscellaneous 


EQUINE DENTIST: Michael J. Dougherty, West Chester, Pa. 
(215) 431-3184. 


HORSE MANURE REMOVAL: Prompt, regular pickup. Year- 
round service. Frezzo Bros., Box 44, Avondale, Pa. 19311. 
(215) 268-8258. _ 

WHOLESALE HAY & STRAW, ALFALFA CUBES & PELLETS, 
BAGGED WOOD SHAVINGS: Top quality, all kinds, delivered 
by truck or rail. Call James Desmond Co., P. 0. Box 666, 
Spring Lake, N. J. (201) 449-1888. 


FARRIER: Professional services for farm. Also licensed for 
Maryland race tracks. Bob Burns (301) 335-5403. 


JUMPS — SALES AND RENTALS: Free brochure. HEAD 
HORSE JUMPS, 334A Foreston Rd.. Parkton, Md. 21120. 
Phone (301) 239-7973. 


FENCING: Installation — post & rail, board, wire. Materials 
for sale. (301) 489-4376 or (301) 286-3492. 


BELT FENCING: New fencing for horses — economy, 
strength, appearance, durable, maintenance free. Roknich 
Products, Dept. MH-8, P. O. Box 311, North Chicago, 
Illinois 60064. 

NEEDLEPOINT DESIGNS BY NANCY BOYCE: Your choice of four 
designs from cartoons that have appeared in The Maryland 
Horse or an original creation. Nancy Boyce, Box 46, Glen Arm, 
Md. 21057 or phone (301) 592-2831. 


Help Wanted, Available 


MAN WANTED: To work on horse farm. Must be able to 
drive horse van. 3 B.R. house available plus utilities. Pay 
commensurate. References required. Please write P.0. Box 
108, Middletown, Del. 19709. 

WINNING TRAINER: Has stalls available at Md. mile track. 
Horses handled individually with personal attention. Can 
furnish top references. Inquiries to Drawer 126, The Maryland 
Horse, Box 4, Timonium, Md. 21093. 

WANTED: Trainer, active in Md. & Del. w/small stable. Attrac¬ 
tive partnership offered to right party. (301) 869-0192. 


Horses, Ponies For Sale 


BAY TB FILLY: 4/8/78, top conformation, flashy show type. 
Buy now, pick up when weaned, or take the pair and return the 
mare. Overstocked, must sell. Price $1,000 firm. (301) 592- 
2862. 


GRAY 6-Y-O: 14.1 h. mare. Hunted and shown “A” Circuit 
several years. (301) 592-7412. 

GRAY 6-Y-O GELDING: 13.1 h. Good looking Farnley pony 
with great show potential in Green Division. Owner outgrown, 
must sell. (301) 823-2159. 


GELDING: 4-Y-O: Gray TB (Bronze Babu—Ambiorix Caper). 
Bred for jumper. Good mover and jumper. May be hunted this 
year, run over timber in spring or raced over brush. Also, 
three 3-y-o’s from 15.3 1/2 to 16.3 h. Lakeview Farm, (301) 
592-7412 after 6 p.m. 

T.B. GELDING: 5 years old, ch., very quiet, good manners, 
jumping well, good for pony club work. (301) 472-4173. 

MARTINDY: 1968 mare, Martins Rullah—Nindy Baby. Family 
Noble Jay, Rose Argent. In foal to Frontage. $3,000. (301) 
662-0561. 


BROODMARE & YEARLING: 13-year-old mare by Nade, excel¬ 
lent conformation. Dam of Seanade and Wendy Narissa, both 
winners at Pimlico. In foal to Two a Day. $1,500. Her yearling 
colt by Gun Song big and attractive. $1,500. Call (301) 442- 
2344.__ 

CINNABAR: Is breeding, raising, and professionally training 
Welsh/Thoroughbred and Thoroughbred horses for the hunt 
field and show ring. These horses are well-mannered enough 
for any child. This year we have the honor to present four 
in our first annual offering. Inquiries invited. (301) 662-9041. 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Nielsen. 


Stallions 


INTRODUCING SATURDAY MORNING: By Ghastly—Fountain 
Green, by General Staff. 12 - 11 - 8 in 75 starts, $71,044. 
Outstanding gray, retired due to injury. Excellent sire for track 
or show. Quiet. Rose at the barn. (301) 557-7653. 


Trailers, Vans 


HARTMAN’S FULL SERVICE DEALER: Trailers in Stock. 
Trade-ins accepted. Bank financing upon approved credit. 
Large inventory of replacement parts. Complete trailer repair 
service. Trailer hitches sold and installed. Perone Performance 
Products Co., 10128 Washington Blvd., Laurel, Md. (301) 
498-7270 or 792-7577. 


HARTMAN HORSE TRAILERS: In stock for immediate delivery. 
New/Used. Sales, Service and Rentals. TROY’S INC., 10029 
York Road, Cockeysville, Md. (301) 666-2060. 

COTNER HORSE TRAILERS: Moderately priced. Special dis¬ 
count. Prompt delivery. Full-sized, sturdily-built with ramp 
and two escape doors. W. I. Patterson, P.0. Box 639, 
Bowie, Md. 20715. Phone (301) 262-8881. 

TRAILERS: 2, 4, 6, 8-horse models. Will build to suit your 
specifications. We have gooseneck vans in stock which are 
fully deluxe and also matching dual wheel trucks. Two-horse 
new and used in stock. Horsewalkers also. Jimmy Cox Sales, 
Upper Marlboro, Md. (301) 599-6285. 


FOR SALE: 1973 Pontiac Catalina station wagon, V-8, power 
steering, air-conditioning. Hartman trailer, Champion model, 
good condition. $2,400 for both. Contact Doug Carroll at 
Jerry’s Chevrolet (301) 661-9100. 

Real Estate 


BOWIE AREA: Dealing in residential and all other areas of real 
estate. Close to Md. tracks, convenient to W. Va. and Del. 
tracks. Contact Russ Davies, CENTURY 21, Award Realty. 
Bowie, Md. Toll Free (800) 638-0744. 

HOWARD COUNTY HORSE FARM: 13.8 Acres with 2 new 
barns, 10 stalls, hay storage, tack room, water, elec., phone: 
paddocks, ring, 2 pastures. 30-yr-old 4BR, 2 bath Cape Cod 
newly modernized with maint. free exterior. Rental income 
from garage apartment. Close to trails and Hunt Club, 
convenient to 1-70. $139,500. Clark and Assoc., Morris 
Smith (301) 461-1456 or 465-7666. 

MARYLAND WATERFRONT FARM: 100 acres in Queen Annes 
Co., nr. Bay Bridge. Long frontage on county road, 2,600' 
shoreline, deep anchorage, well drained soil, fine for grain or 
pasture. Comfortable manager’s residence, 2 prime points for 
building. Fine residential area. Fairly priced at $375,000. 
SHORELINE REALTY, INC., Box 1371, Easton, Md. 21601. 
(301) 822-7556. 












































NORTH CAROLINA HORSE FARM: 28A with handsome Tudor 
residence, guest house, stable with spacious apartment, sepa¬ 
rate broodmare barn, fenced pasture. Everything in top condi¬ 
tion in an area suitable for year-round training. Offered at 
$640,000. Details upon request. SHORELINE REALITY, INC., 
Box 1371, Easton, Md. 21601. (301) 822-7556. 


HARFORD COUNTY, MARYLAND: Indoor Riding Hall—20,000 
square foot building with lobby and food stand, 60 acres of 
ideally located land, restored 5-bedroom brick and frame 
home, small cottage, bank barn with boxes. Harry Hopkins & 
Company, P.O. Box 98, Churchville, Md. 21028. (301) 734- 
6233. 


OPERATING HORSE FARM: On approximately 30 acres near 
Frederick. Property has long road frontage w/2-story frame 
house in good condition and 12' x 55' furnished house trailer. 
Barn with 12 box stalls, lavatory, electricity, hot and cold water. 
The paddocks are all board fenced and there is a 3 /4-acre stocked 
pond. Excellent view. Asking $195,000. John N. Bowers Realty 
(301) 662-8123._ 

COUNTRY ESTATE: Horse farm graced by a magnificent South¬ 
ern Colonial Manor House w/approximately 3300 sf of living 
area. First floor consists of living rm., formal dining rm., den 
w/wet bar and fireplace plus combination kitchen & family rm. 
w/fireplace, walnut cabinets and indoor grill. Additional rms. 
include V 2 bath, powder rm., mud rm. and laundry rm. Second 
floor features 5 bedrms, and 3 full baths. Well landscaped rear 
yard w/20' x 40' inground pool. Other bldgs, include 1 V 2 -story 
guest house, tenant house, 2 barns w/stalls and miscl. bldgs. 
Gently rolling acreage includes 50 acres board fenced, 9 acres 
wooded and approximately 13 acres in additional pasture. Call 
for private showing. John N. Bowers Realty (301) 662-8123. 

CARROLL COUNTY HORSE FARM: 10 plus fenced acres fea¬ 
turing 60’ x 150’ block barn w/16 oak box stalls & indoor track 
adjoined by Ige. hay barn w/9 stalls. 3 BR’s, IV 2 bath brick 
farmhouse has Ige. country kitchen & 2 porches. Second 
house w/2 BR’s & all conveniences. Also Ige. summer kitchen 
& shed. 5 min. from Westminster on main road. Reasonably 
priced by owner at $105,000. (301) 876-3724. 


Maryland Horse Farm 
For Kent 

50 acres. 36 sralls. Convenient location, 5 miles 
to Laurel Race Course. Modern facilities and 
safe paddocks. 

Inquiries to: (301) 384-8556 after 4 P.M. 


TRAILER HITCHES 

Complete Selection In Stock 
Installation and Wiring 

And see our huge inventory 
of recreational vehicles 
and pick-up caps 



Charlie’s 

RV& CAMPING CENTER 

IOIOO LIBERTY ROAD • RANDALLSTOWN, MD. • (301)655-5200 


HOWARD COUNTY: Nr. Lisbon. Turn of the century charmer 
on 5 acres. 15-room lovingly restored farmhouse. Huge trees, 
barn, stable, summer kitchen, 2-car garage, smokehouse. 
Perfect farmette. $155,000. Call Mary Kirwan (301) 442-2478; 
agent for Clark & Associates (301) 461-1456. 

HISTORIC LANDMARK: Circa 1760 in HOWARD COUNTY. 5- 
BR, 2-bath, Colonial home on 16 acres. Lge. LR w/firepl., 
formal DR, family rm., indoor 30’ x 40’ Sylvan poured con¬ 
crete heated pool w/spa. Expandable attic. 3-BR tenant house. 
Working stud farm w/2 barns, 2 block stallion stalls and eight 
10’ x 12’ stalls. 1 acre fenced stallion pen, 6 fenced pastures 
w/water, spring and streams. *GOODWOOD II, by Princely 
Gift, stood at stud here for 3 years and was exported to Japan. 
Replaced by SECOND COUNTER, by One Count. Call AMF 
REAL ESTATE, INC., Highland, Md. (301) 988-9544 or Carole 
Glynn (301) 774-9616. 


Announcing 

the Immediate Availability of 



Jay Szymanski 
8229 Jeffers Circle 
Towson, Maryland 21204 

Rates on Request (301) 823-6909 


MARYLAND SALES AGENCY 
PEDIGREE SERVICE 
COMPUTER GENERATED 
SAME DAY SERVICE 

(up-to-date) 

4-Cross Pedigree and Race Record $ 4.00 
Catalogue Style Pedigree $15.00 

Complete Stallion Progeny Reports $20.00 
Mares and Horses of Racing Age for Sale 

(301) 771-4478 
MARYLAND SALES AGENCY 
MONKTON, MARYLAND 21111 
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Saddle Shop j; Ltd. 

MANOR SHOPPING CENTER 
JACKSONVILLE, MARYLAND 21131 


Now 
Open 

628-6020 


THINGS FOR THE RIDER 

THINGS FOR HORSE LOVERS 

Call and inquire about our “Loose Horse” Delivery Service to your farm 




































TATE HORSE, INC. 

EQUINE TRANSPORTATION 

Domestic and International 
Land and Air 


William M. Tate, Jr. 
(301) 592-5055 


P.O. Box 25 
Hydes, Md. 21082 



Your International Authority 

Thoroughbred 

RECORD 

est. 1875 


Offering a weekly summary of world-wide stakes 
results, official rulings of The Jockey Club, track and farm 
information, sire data, deadlines, news articles, opinion, and 
in-depth analysis of horses, horse racing and breeding. Our stal¬ 
lion register is included in a subscription of one year or more. Be among the world s best informed 
horsemen by subscribing now to America's Thoroughbred Authority for over 100 years. 

$1 5.00 for 26 weeks and $30.00 for one year in the U. S. $36 00 a year for in Canada and the 
Pan-American Union; $40 00 for all other countries. All subscriptions must be pre-paid. 


Name_ 

Address 


THE THOROUGHBRED RECORD, 
P.O. BOX 11788, 
LEXINGTON, KY. 40512 


Zip 

MH 
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In our 24 years of experience we 
have found that no two people have 
ever wanted the same building — 
therefore we DESIGN the building to 
fit your needs. We handle ALL 
phases of construction. If you need a 
barn for your horses or an indoor 
ring, let us help you with your plans. 


Specializing in 
structures for the 
horse industry. 


DeGarmo 


CONSTRUCTORS & ASSOCIATES 
Residential Farm Commercial 
Upperco, Md. (301) 833-4363 
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Editorial 


Cheap Black Type 


1 he Maryland Fund program for Timonium's current race meeting marks a 
sharp break from the pattern set in 1962 and followed quite consistently at all 
Maryland tracks during subsequent years. 

Gone are races restricted to maidens, nonwinners of two, etc. 

Replacing them is a shortened program of eight stakes races, all of them 
endowed with purses of either $15,000 or $18,000. 

There are several reasons for this change in Maryland Fund policy. 

Foremost is the fact that Timonium's non-Fund races are carrying much larger 
purses this year, thanks to passage of legislation increasing purse money. The 
Maryland Fund was not included in that purse increase. As a result, a continuance 
of the pattern set in 1962 would mean that Maryland Fund purses would be of no 
special interest to horsemen, most of them being no larger than regular overnight 
non-Fund races. 

Secondly, the committee in charge of setting Maryland Fund conditions feels 
that the industry in Maryland has expanded to the point where a 100 per cent 
stakes program can be supported. The program is designed to improve the state's 
breeding industry and the best way to achieve that goal is to give Fund purses 
to the best horses. 

Thirdly, there is the matter of black type (in sales catalogues, signifying a 
first, second or third placing in a stake race) which many horses will earn during 
the Timonium meeting. But there will, of course, be critics who will look askance 
at Timonium's stakes program, referring to it as "cheap black type." 

This, in a sense, is true. It should, however, be noted that purses of $15,000 
and $18,000 are still significant (many stakes in this country carry endowments 
of only $5,000 and $7,500), and that the nominees to the Timonium races are 
far better animals than the average of the breed. 

So, in my opinion, the Timonium program can be considered an experiment 
worth examining. It may be that our Maryland-breds aren't of sufficient quality 
and number to support such a program, and it may be that breeders would prefer 
the 1962 pattern of lesser races. 

But about these things, no one will know for certain until after the races are 
run. As Timonium's executive vice president. Bill Linton, remarked: "At least it 
shows that you guys (the Maryland Fund Committee) are trying." 

/Snowden Carter 
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Overbooked 
in ’77 and ’78. 


Run Fool Run 

The performance of Run Fool Run's limited crops has been 
so outstanding that he has been overbooked in 77 and 

78. Mares when bred to Run Fool Run produced offspring 
that earned an average 4 times higher ($37,000 per 
runner) than the offspring of those same mares when bred 
to other stallions. He is the sire of 13% stakes winners from 
foals (KING OF FOOLS, $193,000; RUNETTE, $71,000) 
compared to the average 2.5%. 

Run Fool Run is a grandson of *Nasrullah out of 
stakes-placed Missy R., by Windfields. Don't be left out in 

79. Now booking at $1,000 live Foal. 



LARKING HILL FARM Harwood, Md. 20776 

Fendall M. Clagett (301) 798-1294 Boyd Ingram, Mgr. (301) 798-0556 


